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DISCLAIMER 
This project is intended to be utilized by heterosexual couples to begin to improve 


the state of their marriage. 
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ABSTRACT 
THE EPHESIANS PROJECT: A CURRICULUM FOR HEALTHY MARRIAGE 
WITHIN THE GREATER WARNER TABERNACLE AFRICAN 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL.ZION CHURCH 


by 


George C. Banks 


United Theological Seminary, 2012 


J. Elvin Sadler, D.Min 


T. Anthony Spearman, D.Min 


This project assesses the impact of a healthy marriage curriculum on participant 
couples within the Greater Warner Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
by exposing the couples to relevant tools to sustain a healthy marriage. The Church 
benefits as healthy marriages help create strong families. Strong families help the Church 
achieve the mission of making healthy disciples. Two research strategies are used: (1) 
five case studies and (2) qualitative analysis from the case study data. Materials collected 
from surveys, questionnaires, and interviews are utilized. As a result, the couples became 


more informed on how to maintain a healthy, God-centered relationship. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In every institution or organization there are internal structures that sustain its 
viability. Historically, in American culture, one of those institutions has been the family 
unit. The nuclear family unit consisting of a father, mother, and children has been 
traditionally viewed the normative, socially accepted, structure. The family unit became 
an integral facet of early American culture, helping to preserve the desired social 
structure by encouraging couples to marry. In the colonial American experience in New 
England, the family was especially critical, considering the religious nature of New 
England society. In the book, America: Past and Present, this fact is illustrated, as the 
author notes, early New Englanders believed that God ordained the family for human 
benefit. It was the essential to the maintenance of social order, since outside the family, 
men and women succumbed to carnal temptation.’ The significance of the family as a 
mechanism for maintaining the social order is not a new idea nor was it novel to the 
American colonial experience. Eileen Hunt Botting notes that Irish statesman, author, and 
politician Edmund Burke had similar ideals as it relates to the significance of the family 
in preserving the social order. Botting asserts that Burke feared the destruction of the 
family unit and notes, Burke believed that the decay of the hierarchal form of the family- 


whether in England, France, India, or his native country, Ireland-would threaten the 


‘Robert A. Divine, America, Past and Present, Rev. 6th ed. (New York: Longman, 2003), 66. 


family’s primordial role as inculcator of morality and manners, love of neighbor and love 
of country.” According to Botting, Burke supposed that the family was one of the most 
important entities in society, as it forms social identity, social relationships, and social 
virtues.? The family unit is viewed as central to socialization and that has been a 
prevailing, historical perception. 

The Church’s views are no different from mainstream culture as it relates to the 
importance of the family unit. In America, Churches and other religious bodies have 
traditionally depended on the family for tacit moral as well as financial support of its 
mission, in ways that mutually reinforce each institution. Kevin J. Christiano asserts that, 

Religions and families are related, then, as two institutions that 

occupy, and in some senses govern, the realm of personal intimacy 

for modern Americans. In addition families are a usual locus for 

the process of socialization into a religious faith. Many families 

still attend worship services as a unit, while the home is another 

setting for ritual devotion, and the events that occur there are 

principal occasions for the moral training of children.’ 

The Church and family are united as both institutions reinforce and provide stability for 
the other. If this hypothesis is correct, what then happens to the Church when the family 
structure is in turmoil? This researcher contends that the Church is adversely impacted 
when the family unit does not provide the socialization and nurture that is expected by 


mainstream culture and the Church. This researcher asserts that one of the principal 


factors determining the success of a family unit is the strength of the relationship of the 


? Bileen Hunt Botting, Family Feuds : Wollstonecraft, Burke, and Rousseau on the Transformation 
of the Family (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2006), 69. 


*Ibid., 70. 
‘Kevin J. Christiano, “Religion and the Family in Modern American Culture,” in Family, Religion, 


and Social Change in Diverse Societies, eds. Sharon K. Houseknecht and Jerry G. Pankhurst (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000), 44. 


family leaders. These leaders, in the traditional sense, have been the mother and the 
father. The assertion is that the success of marriage has a direct correlation to the ability 
of the family unit to provide needed socialization and nurture. In this project, the 
researcher suggests that the point of origin of the restoration of the family unit begins 
with the restoration of the marriage relationship. 

This project attempted to address the restoration of marriage by guiding 
participant couples from the congregation through a healthy marriage curriculum. The 
project title is The Ephesians Project: A Curriculum for Healthy Marriage. This model of 
ministry provided wonderful insight, growth, and assisted in identifying real challenges 
that marriages face in our post-modern society, through small group sessions, interviews, 
questionnaires, and a workshop. The curriculum was designed expose the couples to the 
tools necessary to revive and maintain a healthy relationship. The objective was to coach 
couples into taking responsibility for their own actions within the marriage, while helping 
them become more aware of their partner’s personality and needs. This project was done 
to promote healthy communication and relations within marriages. The operating 
assumption was that as couples acquire these tools in one area of the relationship, they 
would be equipped to apply them to all facets of their relationship. Therefore, by 
applying these relationship tools, over time, the entire marriage will be improved and 
healthier. This model of ministry has helped to cultivate a new paradigm of ministry for 
the institution of marriage. The remainder of this document chronicles what took place 
throughout the ministry process, as couples interacted and grew through the phases. 

Chapter One, Ministry Focus, explains how the researcher’s life experience 


prepared him to explore this ministry project. The researcher experienced a somewhat 


difficult childhood in preparation to become a wounded healer. Part of that difficulty was 
the lack of positive marriage models in his rearing. Healthy marriages were not prevalent 
in the researcher’s childhood and adolescence. The researcher saw first-hand the effects 
of unhealthy marriages on family life. The Greater Warner Tabernacle also experienced 
difficult times in its maturation to prepare it to be place of healing. The healing that was 
needed in this season in the life of the Church is marriage restoration. The culture in 
which the Church was situated was mired with an unusual divorce rate. The researcher 
and the Church were uniquely poised to provide a remedy in this crucial ministry 
affecting the apostolic mission of the Church. 

Chapter Two, The State of the Art in the Ministry Model, examines relevant 
literature on the subject of Christian marriage and marriage in general. Each source is 
summarized and explored as to how it relates to the Ephesians Project. The review of 
literature is divided into three subheadings, Review of the Theology and Philosophy of 
Marriage Literature, Review of the Evaluation of Marriage Literature, and Review of the 
Restoration and Maintenance of Marriage Literature. These resources provide valuable 
insight, wisdom, and practical ideas on the institution of marriage. 

Chapter Three, Theoretical Foundations, gives the theoretical foundations for the 
ministry focus on healthy Christian marriages. The Old Testament saga of King David’s 
failure to provide family support and nurture coupled with Ephesians 5:21-33 provides 
the biblical foundation for a healthy marriage. The historical foundation focuses on the 
plural marriage espoused by Mormons as the form of an unhealthy model, along with 


numerous recent initiatives aimed at promoting healthy marriages. Theologically, Karl’s 


Barth doctrine of reconciliation is explored as the theological tenet that healthy marriages 
should demonstrate. 

Chapter Four, Methodology, provides the research methodology and project 
proposal for this ministry project. Case study exploration, small group sessions, 
individual couple guidance, as well as surveys and interviews are discussed as a spiritual 
treatment for this ministry model. The method of data collection and data analysis are 
discussed as well. 

Chapter Five, Field Experience, chronicles the journey and the outcomes of the 
six-week project, evidence of growth, and content material of this ministry project. This 
chapter introduces each couple from a historical perspective and then chronicles their 
participation in the project. This chapter gives the measurements and analysis from the 
pre and post surveys, bio-psycho-social questionnaires, workshop feedback, marriage 
module training, and final interview and new covenant designs for each couple. An 
analysis is made for each couple’s progression followed by a total project conclusion. 

Chapter Six, Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion contains areas of reflection, 
evaluations, and the summary of this ministry project. This chapter explores what the 
researcher learned through the process, ideas for further study and discusses the growth in 
the researcher from designing, implementing, and analyzing this project. 


Supporting documentation can be found in the appendix. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Journey 


George Clifton Banks has been called by God to provide some remedy to the 
problem of decline of marriage in America for two distinct reasons. The first reason is 
that the researcher’s own background did not provide models of healthy marriages. 
George Clifton Banks was born on July 7, 1973 to a sixteen-year-old mother, Joyce 
Marie Banks. His mother is the eldest of six children born to Leroy and Lillie Mae 
Banks. George’s family lived in an older home in a place affectionately known as Kitty 
Hill. The only house that he remembered residing in is the home on Cedon Road, in 
Caroline County, Virginia. The family lived there for most of George’s life. That home 
neighbored his great aunt and great uncle’s houses and the houses were separated by a 
group of woods that was called the path. The close proximity of close relatives did foster 
appropriate identity and family ties; however, models of healthy marriages were not 
present. 

The researcher’s parents never married so the only marriage relationship that he 
experienced was his grandparents’ marriage. George’s father’s name was Phillip Johnson. 
George did not have much contact with his father growing up, even though his aunt lived 


next door to George’s family home. The fact that George believed that his father did not 


love him greatly impacted his life for many years. Later in life, George reconciled with 
his father, and that issue was a major influence on his maturation as an adult and as a 
minister of the Gospel. This was a valuable lesson: that God blesses people through 
difficult and trying situations in life. As a result of these developments in his life, George 
formed the desire to have a healthy family and marriage when he grew up. 

The first real experience George had with Church was through the context of his 
aunt’s funeral. It took George years to conquer his fear of funerals after that experience. 
However, out of that experience, George realized an authentic encounter with the reality 
of the divine and a spiritual awakening. The family members were not regular Church 
attendees so the service was held at the funeral home and the family meal at the home. 
Throughout George’s early years his grandmother would say Lord have mercy or help us 
Lord, but he had no personal encounter with God. As George walked through that house 
after the funeral, he heard the words that became the advent of his understanding of the 
Risen Christ; J am coming up, on the rough side of the mountain, I am doing my best to 
make it in. Those words were strange to him because no one outside his grandmother 
mentioned God. That day his family ate, drank, and listened to Rev. F.C. Barnes and 
Sister Janice singing about striving to make it to heaven. It was at that moment that 
George realized there was truly a God somewhere. 

George’s young adult and adult years failed to compare with the early years that 
was full of drama and trouble. It seemed as if God had rewarded him for being steadfast 
even though he was not saved. Though not easy, they were much easier than George’s 
childhood and adolescence years. George was awarded a football scholarship to Wake 


Forest University. At that time, it was only the second time in the history of Caroline 


County High School that an athlete had received a scholarship to a Division I, Atlantic 
Coast Conference University. Those college years were full of self-exploration. During 
his last semester in school, George went on a fast. He stopped dating and truly 
concentrated on his faith development. However, George stilled yearned for a family that 
consisted of a mother and father. 

After college, George began his teaching career, coaching football and track at 
West Forsyth high school in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. With the encouragement of 
West Forsyth’s head basketball coach, George pursued an opportunity to teach and coach 
at South Brunswick High School in Southport, North Carolina. George thought he was 
moving to Southport to become South Brunswick’s first ever African American boys’ 
basketball coach but God had something else in mind. God allowed George to venture to 
Brunswick County to strengthen his faith and clarify his call to ministry. 

George moved to Brunswick County and later married the former Keisha Butler 
on August 23, 1997. George’s personal vision of being married finally came to fruition. 
As the couple sought to find a Church home, they visited Big Macedonia Missionary 
Baptist Church and became regular attendees. Finally the newlyweds joined Big 
Macedonia. A few weeks after joining the Church, George informed the pastor, Reverend 
Leo Stevenson, that the Lord had called him to preach. On Mother’s Day, May 10, 1998, 
George preached his trial sermon entitled You Have Burdens to Bear for that Crown You 
Are Going Wear. The Lord moved that night and George was licensed to preach the 
Gospel in the Church. That was the first and last sermon he preached at Big Macedonia. 

George and Keisha relocated to Kannapolis, North Carolina in the summer of 


1998. The most important event that transpired with the move to Kannapolis was that the 


coupled worshipped at Sandy Ridge A.M.E. Zion Church, Keisha’s home Church. At 
Sandy Ridge, George became a local preacher and the Lord blessed his ministry. In 2001, 
George was appointed as the pastor of the Ardis Chapel A.M.E. Zion Church, where he 
served for two years and was ordained a Deacon in the A.M.E. Zion Church. In 2002, he 
was ordained an Elder in the Church. During the next eight years, George pastored three 
more Churches; each time the congregation was larger and the responsibility was greater. 
In those same nine years, Keisha and George added three beautiful sons to their family, 
Elijah, Josiah, and Matthias. In 2004, George graduated from Hood Theological 
Seminary in Salisbury, North Carolina. In November of 2009, Bishop Roy A. Holmes, 
Presiding Prelate of the Midwest Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, appointed George to the pastorate of the Greater Warner Tabernacle 
A.M.E. Zion Church in Knoxville, Tennessee. Greater Warner Tabernacle was the largest 
Church in the Tennessee Annual Conference of the Midwest Episcopal District, A.M.E. 
Zion Church. 

The researcher’s dream of married parents and a family under one roof finally 
materialized. However, challenges arose out of the actualization of the dream. George 
never experienced a healthy marriage so his own marriage, while successful, was an on- 
the-job-training. The researcher understood as a pastor, the congregation would look to 
him and his marriage and family as a model for them to emulate. As a result, the 
researcher began to explore avenues to strengthen his marriage. Upon his arrival in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, George realized that his own personal need intersected with the 


need of this ministry context. 


10 


Context of Ministry 


The second reason that the researcher has been called to address the issue of 
marriage decline relates to the realities of the context in which the researcher serves. 
Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church is located in the Burlington 
neighborhood of East Knoxville, Tennessee. Knoxville is largest city in the eastern part 
of Tennessee. The geography of Tennessee is distinctive. The state stretches 432 miles 
from the Appalachian Mountains to North Carolina in the east and to the Mississippi 
River in the west. Tennessee’s narrow width, only 112 miles separates it from its northern 
neighbors, Kentucky and Virginia, and to the south from Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. Nashville is the, capital and Memphis is the largest city. 

Tennessee is steadily becoming one of the most populous states in the Union. In 
2009, according to the United States Census Bureau estimate, the state boasted a 
population of six million, two hundred ninety-six thousand, two hundred and fifty-four 
people, which represented a 10.7% increase from the census numbers of 2000.' The 
largest ethnic group in Tennessee was identified as White or Caucasian, representing 
nearly 80% of the state’s populace.” The largest minority group was identified as African 


American or Black, comprising approximately 17% of the population. The data suggests 


1U.S. Census Bureau, “State and County Quickfacts, 2009: Tennessee.” Data derived from 
Population Estimates, Census of Population and Housing, Small Area Income and Poverty Estimates, State 
and County Housing Unit Estimates, County Business Patterns, Non-employer Statistics, Economic 
Census, Survey of Business Owners, Building Permits, Consolidated Federal Funds Report. 
http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/47000.html (accessed March 30, 2010). 


"Ibid. 


stl 


that while high school graduation is important in the state, very few high school 
graduates further their education in an institution of higher learning. The data suggests 
that homeownership is important in Tennessee. In 2000, 69.9% of the populace report 
owning a home.’ In 2008, the median family income was reported at $43,610.00 and also 
in 2008, 15.5% of Tennessee’s citizens lived below the poverty level.’ 

Settlers from Virginia, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina founded Knoxville, 
Tennessee in 1791.” Knoxville, formerly known as White’s Fort, was the first capital of 
the territorial government and named in honor of then Secretary of War, Henry Knox by 
Governor William Blount.° In 2006, the estimated population of Knoxville was 182,337.’ 
In 2000, 80% of population identified themselves as White or Caucasian compared to 
16.2% identified as African American or Black. The African American population in 
Knoxville slightly surpasses that of the state of Tennessee. 

In the early days of Knoxville, African Americans played an essential role in the 
city’s development. This may be due to the fact that slavery in Knoxville developed 
differently than the slavery that evolved in much of the southern United States. Robert J. 
Booker notes that in general, slaves in Knoxville were treated better than in other places.* 


There were several reasons why slaves were treated differently, according to Booker. 


bid. 
“Ibid. 


Robert J. Booker, Two Hundred Years of Black Culture in Knoxville, Tennessee 1791-1991 
(Virginia Beach: The Donning Company Publishers, 1993), 12. 


William J. MacArthur, Jr., Knoxville’s History: An Interpretation (Knoxville, Tennessee: East 
Tennessee Historical Society, 1978), 7. 


7 U.S. Census Bureau 


8 Booker, 11. 


i 


There was not a great deal of sentiment for slavery in the area, the slave population was 
small, and slaves doing housework and other contact jobs enhanced intimate 
relationships.” From the researcher’s casual observation, race relations seem to be rather 
cordial in Knoxville. The researcher believes that the historical development of slavery in 
Knoxville is a factor in this affability. It is noteworthy that present-day Knoxville seems 
to be divided more by economic barriers than by racial barriers. Knoxville is divided 
geographically with the more affluent citizens living in the western area of the city. West 
Knoxville has developed its own subculture and most of the popular retail development is 
in that area. East Knoxville, where Greater Warner Tabernacle is located, is in a much 
less affluent area. The homes and the business buildings are somewhat older and 
dilapidated. Many of the African Americans live in East Knoxville, along with other 
areas such as Mechanicsville and Lonsdale. Recently, the city has redeveloped the 
Mechanicsville area and it looks much better. 

Perhaps Knoxville’s greatest claim to fame and its most integral cultural icon is 
the University of Tennessee. The citizens of Knoxville are extremely proud that the 
state’s most prominent university is located within its borders. Knoxville bleeds orange 
and white, the official colors of the University of Tennessee. The direction and focus of 
the city has a direct correlation to the direction and focus of the University. The athletic 
teams of the University of Tennessee are held in the highest regard by the citizenry. 
Pastors of local Churches are encouraged not to schedule Church events when Tennessee 
has a home football game. 

Greater Warner Tabernacle is situated in the Burlington neighborhood of East 


Knoxville. Greater Warner Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church was 


- Booker, 11. 
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established in 1845 and is the oldest African American Church still in existence in 
Knoxville. A religious German property owner donated a plot of land for the Church.’° 
Greater Warner Tabernacle became an historic site because the Church’s basement was 
used as the first school in the area for blacks, in addition to being a station on the 
Underground Railroad. As the Church continued to grow, it experienced two moves to 
two different locations. In 1967, the Church moved into another structure located on 3819 
Speedway Circle. With the second move, they purchased the old McCalla Avenue Baptist 
Church, then at 3800 McCalla Avenue in 1987.'' The Church experienced a prosperity, 
which was short-lived. as the congregation split in November 19839, and the pastor took 
many of the members and left approximately forty members in the Church. In 1993, the 
Rev. Dr. Eric L. Leake assumed the pastorate of Greater Warner and the Church 
experienced a tremendous resurgence. Rev. Dr. Leake assumed the pastorate with forty 
members and when appointed to another Church in December 2009, there were over four 
hundred members listed on the Church roll. Greater Warner Tabernacle has developed as 
a product of its environment. The social, cultural, political, ecological framework of the 
state, region, and city has had a typical effect on the Church. However, Greater Warner, 
due to its prior leadership, has developed as an anomaly and counter to its larger socio- 
cultural context. 

The Church’s history has had a profound impact on Greater Warner’s maturation. 
There are still members living who were members in the Church when the split occurred. 
While they are conscious of the blessings over the past several years, many of the older 


members remain cautiously optimistic about the future. Many of them lament that God 


1G Booker, 24. 


"| Booker, 24. 
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has brought us from a long way and it was not easy. This reluctance to embrace the 
prospect of the future is an understandable, natural response to overcoming a major 
travesty. The present leadership of the Church must be focused to celebrate the 
accomplishments of the past while yet forging the way to create a new, vivacious legacy. 

The demographic makeup of Greater Warner Tabernacle is interesting. The 
majority of the congregation is African American but there are some loyal Caucasian 
members. This can be attested to the friendly and cordial atmosphere that is observed at 
the Church. The Church has an equal share of all age groups, which is unique to many 
predominantly African American Churches. The congregation is very spiritual and the 
worship services are traditional in nature but non-traditional in execution. 

Greater Warner Tabernacle is one of the unquestioned pillars of the Burlington 
neighborhood and possibly East Knoxville. Most of the events that occur in the area are 
housed at Greater Warner. The city wide, Martin Luther King, Jr. Day celebration, one of 
the largest in the nation, is annually held at Greater Warner in January. Requests are 
made monthly for the use of the facility by outside entities for funerals, weddings, and 
other community events. Greater Warner is also considered the community Church 
because of its outreach ministries. A food pantry and a clothing ministry provide food 
and clothing to thirty to forty families per week. Alcoholic Anonymous has met at the 
Church every Friday and Sunday for the past several years. The ecological frame is that 
the Church is the center of an older, less affluent community. 

In terms of culture, family and living by Christian values are valued in this 
Church. The rituals are traditional to the A.M.E. Zion Church; however, the spirit of God 


supersedes these rituals. The Church believes in allowing the spirit of God to move and 


15 


bless the congregation. The Church itself is an older building divided into two main parts. 
The old educational building is no longer available for use and needs to be renovated or 
torn down. The Church also owns a parsonage, which is located approximately 1.2 miles 
from the Church. This observation is crucial in that it allows the pastor and his/her family 
to be a part of the community through residence. This fact is in tune with the mantra of 
Greater Warner Tabernacle as being a community Church. 

There are presently 419 members on the Church roll, with an average weekly 
attendance of approximately 200-225 worshippers. The budget of the Church is over 
$400,000 per year. The strengths of the Church are its membership size, its history, and 
its commitment to the community. One of the observed weaknesses of the Church is that 
only a small number of members are actually involved in the ministries of the Church. 
Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church is uniquely positioned to continue to 
prosper and grow. 

Pondering over the history of Greater Warner Tabernacle African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, one can observe the hand of God in its maturation. From its early 
years as a stop on the Underground Railroad to present day, Greater Warner has 
fashioned itself as a Church that reaches out to minister to those who are less fortunate 
and in need. It was not by chance that Pastor Jarvis Ross led the Church to purchase the 
old McCalla Avenue Baptist Church off of Martin Luther King, Jr. Avenue. When the 
predominantly white congregation sold the Church building, God provided Greater 
Warner the opportunity to continue to carry out its God given destiny. That destiny is to 


be a place of healing and restoration for hurting people. Greater Warner Tabernacle has 
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developed into a Church that continues to minister to those who are in need of healing, all 
forms of healing. 

Greater Warner has been broken for a divine destiny. The researcher believes the 
Church experienced a nasty split as a part of God’s plan. Similar to the researcher’s 
experience, Greater Warner is poised to heal because the Church understands what it 
feels like to be broken and devastated. The researcher believes that God has ordained this 
Church as place of restoration and reconciliation for the entire city of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

God’s grace has also been an integral part of the journey of Greater Warner 
Tabernacle. God sustained the Church in a time when the members were uncertain of 
what the future would bring. Through the lights being cut off in the middle of service, to 
attacks from the enemy, to internal strife, the Lord has blessed the Church. No episode 
illustrated this grace more than the one that occurred on October 1, 2000. That was the 
day when the then Presiding Bishop, Enoch B. Rochester journeyed to Knoxville to burn 
the mortgage on the present property. In 1992, the Church was twelve months behind in 
their mortgage and facing foreclosure. In what can only be seen as the result of prayer, 
the bank informed the Church that they had satisfied the indebtedness on the Church 
property and forgave the $225,000 balance toward the debt. Yes, God has truly brought 


Greater Warner Tabernacle a mighty long way. 
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Synergy 


AS one surveys the journey of the Church, in conjunction with researcher’s 
journey, a few points become lucid. First of all, it is clear to that God’s grace has been 
sufficient in the researcher’s life and the life of the Church. One can observe that God has 
worked in both journeys by causing supernatural blessings to occur. Secondly, in both 
journeys God has allowed some necessary afflictions to transpire. Both in the journey of 
the Church and in that of the researcher, there have been places of intentional brokenness. 
The result of this wounding is to create a ministry to seek to win the lost and 
downtrodden. Greater Warner Tabernacle and the researcher have been nurtured by God 
to bring restoration to others. The strange attractors of God’s grace, redemption, and 
reconciliation drew the researcher and the congregation together in the context of 
ministry in Knoxville, Tennessee in 2009. 

Additionally, the members of Greater Warner have been drawn together by the 
God’s grace and reconciliation. From informal conversations with members, many of 
them are people who fell victim to the circumstances of life. A number of the members 
are former drug addicts; some are from broken homes; some were raped or molested as 
children. Others have experienced failed relationships, marriages, and familial strains. 
Some of the members were castoffs from other Churches and some were not members of 
Churches at all. Others are people who left Churches in town because of nasty splits or 
disappointments deriving from a fallen religious leader. Greater Warner Tabernacle, 
especially under the valiant leadership of the Reverend Doctor Eric Leake, began to 


realize its God given destiny as a refuge, as it was in the days of the Underground 
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Railroad. People were attracted to this Church because it provided a second chance along 
with healing and restoration. The Church then began to actualize this mission by 
providing opportunities for the same second chance, healing, and restoration to the 
greater Burlington neighborhood and Knoxville community. 

God has brought this Church and the researcher together for such a time as this. 
This was a natural fit, as many of their gifts and graces are similar. Both know the power 
of being reconciled and restored. Additionally, both the researcher and the Church can 
testify to the grace of God that blessed them on their journey. The Church is a spiritual 
stronghold that believes in the power of prayer. This Church believes in reaching out into 
the community to assist those who need help and need to see the love of God actualized. 
Greater Warner Tabernacle has members who are committed to making a difference in 
the world. The members are willing to sacrifice so that others may see Christ in them. 

The researcher has the same gifts and graces. The researcher believes that Lord 
has given him the gift of spiritual wisdom. This Godly discernment has helped him 
navigate through life and ministry to be an effective witness for the kingdom of God. 
Since he was young, the researcher has always had a mind to help those who are less 
fortunate. George envisioned ministry as service to one’s community. Greater Warner 
Tabernacle and the researcher have arrived at this place in ministry with a shared 
background of grace and redemption, and also a shared commitment to spiritual renewal 
and meaningful outreach. 

A facet of this spiritual renewal and outreach is focused on providing meaningful 
ministries to families. Informal observation and formal research of the family structure in 


Knoxville necessitates the need for family renewal and restoration. From informal 
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conservation and observation, the researcher discovered that some of Greater Warner’s 
members and members of the community are products of broken homes, broken 
marriages, and unstable relationships. Even those who do not fall into these categories 
have experienced some sort of family problems. The results of these circumstances are 
often blended family structures and dysfunctional families. Each structure presents its 
own challenges and blessings. In the congregation and the community, there are many 
single female parent households. Meaningful ministries for families are needed in this 
Church and community. 

The local ministry publication, Salt and Light, A Guide for Loving Knoxville also 
notes the importance of the family unit. The guide states that since families are basic 
social units, the strength of the family is an indicator of the health of a society.” If this is 
the case, in this respect Tennessee in general and Knoxville specifically, is not a healthy 
community. The statistics are startling. In 2002, the divorce rate in Tennessee ranked in 
the top ten nationally!?, As of 2007, the divorce rate had decreased but still remained at 
4.3% per 1,000 of the total population residing in the area.'* In 2007, in Knox County the 
divorce rate was 5.2 per 1,000, the population ranking 73" worst out of the 95 counties in 


the state.'> In 2008, 2,47 Icouples got married in Knox County while in the same year 


'? Andy Rittenhouse and Heidi Unruh, eds., Salt and Light: A Guide for loving Knoxville, 
(Knoxville, Tennessee: Compassion Coalition, 2009), 11. 


3L7.§. Center for Disease Control, National Center for Health Statistics, “Divorce rates by 
State:1990, 1995, and 19992007," http://www.cdc.gov/nchas/data/nvss/Divorce%20Rates%2090% 
2095 %20and%2099-07.pdf (accessed April 25, 2010). 


MTbid. 


Tennessee Institute of Public Health, Tennessee County Health Profile, 2009 County Health 
Snapshot, Knox County. http://www.tn.gov/tniph/countyprofiles_pdf/2009/HealthProfiles2009Final.pdf 
(accessed April 25, 2010). 
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1,945 couples got divorced.'® While the notion of families staying together is an issue in 
this geographical region, so is the number of single parent homes headed by females. 
According to the U.S. Census Bureau’s American Community Survey, in 2008, females 
headed 10.4% of all households, with no husband present.” This data is not to insinuate 
or assume that households headed are less effective and less productive than traditional 
two parent households. However, the data does support the earlier stated data and the 
conclusion that Knox County and Knoxville has a definite issue as it pertains to 
maintaining traditional family structures. Recent statistical data continues to suggest that 
the state of the traditional family unit is in decline in Tennessee. An article in The 
Tennessean, a local Nashville, Tennessee newspaper, noted that for the first time in the 
state’s history, married couples find themselves in the minority in Tennessee.’ ® The 
analysis of the United States Census data shows that the number of married couples 
reported in the state decreased from 52% in 2000 to 48% in 2010’. 

The relationship between a husband and wife has a great impact on the strength of 
the family. It is the researcher’s belief that families that are led by strong marriages are 
healthier. As a response to the challenges faced by members of the congregation and to 
develop his own personal understanding of strengthening marriages, the researcher 
developed a curriculum for healthy marriages. In African American communities, most 


Tennessee Department of Health, Health Quickfacts, “2008 Marriages and Divorces,” 
http://health.state.tn.us/statistics/PdfFiles/MarrDiv_08.pdf (accessed April 25, 2010). 


U.S. Census Bureau, “American Community Survey, 2008” 
http://factfinder.census. gov/servle/ADPTable?_bm=y&-geo_id=3 1 200US289404740000&-context=adp&- 
ds_name=ACS_2008_1YR_G00_&-tree_id=308&-_lang=en&-_caller=geoselect&-format= 
(accessed April 25, 2010). 


*®“Married couples now a minority in Tennessee: Census shows fewer wedded couples head 
Tennessee households,” The Tennessean, 10 May 2011, sec. A, p. 1, p. 8. 
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people do not seek or cannot afford professional counselors, so they seek counsel from 
the pastor. This curriculum provides Churches with a simple, practical guide to help 
couples analyze and work on present and future issues in their relationships. 

The curriculum consisted of six, once weekly sessions, ranging from sixty to 
ninety minutes each. These sessions assisted the couples to explore the nature of their 
relationship and helped them to identify areas where they needed to improve upon. The 
couples started the curriculum by taking a pre-survey, which ask them to evaluate their 
relationship in five core areas: (1) communication, (2) conflict management and stress 
coping within marriage, (3) love, intimacy, and sexual needs, (4) marriage roles, and (5) 
handling finances. The couples were asked to complete a bio-social-psycho assessment to 
determine their individual histories as it relates to the five core areas. The couples 
participated in a marriage workshop that examined aspects of a God-centered marriage. 
This workshop helped them to continue to evaluate their own relationship. At the 
completion of the workshop, the participants re-examined their pre-survey to solidify 
their two main areas of concentration. Next, the couples participated in training modules 
created to further assist in each area they identified as needing assistance. The couples 
developed a new paradigm for handling relationship issues within their two core areas of 
concentration. The purpose of the project was to equip couples with the necessary tools to 
improve their relationships. 

The researcher believes that the project was a success in that it helped couples to 
become more authentic and honest within their marriage relationships. Some of the 
couples had never experienced pre-marital guidance and as a result, they never developed 


a full understanding of marriage or their partner. This project began the process of 
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opening up greater lines of communication for the participants, as a result of being 
involved in the curriculum. They view themselves and their partner in a different way. 
The process tools the couples were exposed to in the curriculum will be invaluable as 
they move forward. The researcher encouraged the participants to handle future conflicts 
in a similar manner as the curriculum was presented. The researcher believes that the 
participant couples were equipped with the necessary knowledge to improve their 


relationships. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The purpose of Ephesians Project was to develop a curriculum for healthy 
marriages within the Greater Warner Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church (A.M.E. Zion). As a result of this project, married couples were exposed to the 
tools to respond appropriately to conflicts and declining relationships. The project was 
based upon the hypothesis that married couples are essential to the success of the 
Christian Church. Strong marriages create strong families and strong families create 
strong Churches. There are positive implications for the family becoming a more resilient 
entity. Healthy families enable the Church to be more effective in the area of discipleship, 
as the stronger families are empowered to mentor other families. This facet of 
discipleship is scriptural, as Paul admonished the Church in the letter to the Romans that, 
we who are strong ought to bear with the failings of the weak and not to please 
ourselves.' Strong families also strengthen the Church in the area of evangelism, being 
able to reach to the community with an authentic, transformative voice. The Church is 
more effective in its witness and mission as a result of healthy marriages. 

The current literature related to this model of ministry is extensive. For the 
purpose of this chapter, the review of this material will be divided into three subheadings. 
The first subheading will explore literature pertaining to the philosophy of marriage as 


purposed in this project. The second part will review literature that codes and analyzes 


* Romans 15: 1 (New International Version) 
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Christian marriage. The third subheading is the longest section, as this part explores the 
topic that is more germane to the argumentation of this project, restoration and 
maintenance of Christian marriage. The review and dialogue with these various sources 
demonstrate that the researcher’s hypothesis is on target and that this project is 
appropriate and necessary in the life of the Christian Church. 

The theological and philosophical understanding of marriage advanced in this 
project is a simple. God ordained and created marriage for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom on earth. God’s blessing and admonishment to God’s creation, Adam and Eve, 
supports the idea that God intended that marriage would be the impetus for the 
advancement of God’s rule on earth. God says to Adam and Eve, Be fruitful and increase 
in number; fill the earth and subdue it. Rule over the fish of the sea and the birds of the 
air and over every living creature that moves on the ground.” Since marriage is God’s 
creation, the institution should be governed and sustained by the law of God, the Biblical 
Scriptures. The New Testament understanding of marriage is more applicable to this 
project. The New Testament compares the marriage between a man and a woman to that 
of union between Christ and the Church. In the letter to the Church in Ephesus, chapter 
five, Paul admonishes husbands to, love your wives, just as Christ loved the Church and 
gave himself up for her." This Christ-like behavior requires commitment, sacrificial love, 
and mutual submission, not only by the husband, but by the wife also. When couples 
adhere to these biblical principles, marriages will be healthier, providing the needed 


stability for the family unit. The Ephesians Project asserts that Christian marriage is a 


? Genesis 1: 28 (New International Version) 
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covenant, between the partners and God, and between the couple themselves. Adherence 
to this covenant and the marriage principles taught in the Bible will allow marriages to be 


healthier and stabilizing to the body of Christ. 


REVIEW OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE LITERATURE 


Theologian Michael G. Lawler argues the idea of God ordained marriage as a 
sacramental contract. In his work, Faith, Contract, and Sacrament in Christian 
Marriage: A Theological Approach, Lawler argues the necessity of the active faith of 
couples as prerequisite for participation in the marriage. Lawler explains active faith as, 
Man's comprehensive 'Yes’ to God revealing himself as man's savior in Christ," is 
necessary, in general, for salvation and, in particular, for the validity of sacraments, 
including specifically the sacrament of Christian marriage." For Lawler, it is the faith in 
God of a married couple that makes the marriage a sacrament. Lawler relies on Thomas 
Aquinas’ understanding a sacrament as the work of God in Christ.’ Christ’s work in a 
marriage depends on the willingness of a couple to continue in Christian precepts as way 
of sustaining the marriage contract. When a couple approaches marriage from this faith 
perspective, the couple partners with God to ensure the success of the marriage contract. 
As Lawler asserts, Without active faith, a man and a woman, no matter how apparently 


baptized, cannot cooperatively participate with God in Christ to co-create a valid 


4 Michael G. Lawler, "Faith, Conwact, and Sacrament in Christian Marriage : A Theological 
Approach,” Theological Studies 52, no. 4 (1991): 729. 
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sacramental marriage.° For Lawler, a Christian marriage is a contract between believers, 
sustained by the power of God as sacramental in nature. The researcher both agrees 
and disagrees with Lawler’s argument. The point of concurrence is the belief that 
marriage is God-ordained and God-sustained. A couple must be willing to follow biblical 
principles to nurture marriage a healthy state. Marriage is then appropriated as a faith 
journey, not just as an institution afforded to a citizenry. The researcher disagrees with 
Lawler that marriage is a contract. The argument of Paul F. Palmer more accurately 
reflects the view of marriage advanced by the Ephesians Project. Although Palmer 
explains that the dominant view of marriage over the last six centuries has been of that of 
a contract,’ he asserts a different understanding. This interpretation is rooted in the 
origins of the Christian Church. Palmer notes, 

Today, and for the last six centuries, Christian marriage has been 

discussed almost exclusively in terms of contract. In the first 

millennium of the Church's history, all marriage, pagan as well as 

Christian, was discussed almost wholly in terms of covenant. The 

contextual difference is basic, since it is only in terms of covenant 

that we can “investigate positively what a Christian marriage is."® 
When marriage is viewed as a covenant, it is governed under the auspices of the 
theological perspective of the Church. This perspective asserts that God is the center of 
life and relationships. Contracts are agreements between people; however, covenants are 
entered into with the understanding that God is the center and binding force of the 
agreement. As Palmer explains, contracts have people as witness, and human or civil 


society as guarantor. Covenants have God or the gods as witness, but not in the sense that 


® Ibid., 729. 


7 Paul F. Palmer, "Christian Marriage : Contract or Covenant?," Theological Studies 33, no. 4 
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the gods or God simply vouch for the correctness of the agreement; they act as guarantors 
that the terms of the treaty, alliance, or covenant will be carried out.” A covenant is 
entered into with the understanding that God has to maintain the covenant. This is a 
major component of the philosophy of the Ephesians Project. A marriage will be healthier 
if couples operate their relationship with biblical principles and seek out the direction of 
God. Marriage is then a sacramental, covenantal process entered into by a man and 
woman under the direction of God. 

In 1979, the Catholic Church’s International Theological Commission published a 
report on the doctrine of Christian marriage. The Commission’s report discussed the 
historical, doctrinal, and sacramental propositions of marriage as espoused by the 
Catholic Church throughout time. The findings of the Commission lend credence to the 
doctrine and philosophy of Christian marriage espoused in the Ephesians Project. The 
Commission concluded that marriage is an institution of the Creator.'° Marriage was 
strengthened by the life and work of Jesus Christ. According to the Commission, Jesus 
restored the state of marriage to the original intent of God. This restoration qualifies the 
New Testament creation, the Church, to be the regulator of marriage. 

As is easily shown in the New Testament, Jesus confirmed this 

institution, which existed "from the very beginning" and cured it of 

its previous defects (Mk. 10, 2-9, 10-12) by restoring all its dignity 

and its original requirements. He sanctified this state of life by 

including it within the mystery of love, which unites him as 

redeemer to his Church. This is the reason why the task of 


regulating Christian marriage (1 Cor. 7, 10f) has been entrusted to 
the Church. "! 


* Ibid., 618. 
a "Propositions on the Doctrine of Christian Marriage," AFER 21, no. 6 (1979): 373. 
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The report explained that early Christians viewed marriage as a covenant between the 
couple and God, also operating as a spiritual safeguard. They viewed marriages as being 
contracted "in the Lord" and that matrimonial life be lived in accordance with the dignity 
of a "new creature" in Christ" putting Christians on guard against the pagans' habits’? 
For early believers the God-sustained institution of marriage was a spiritual blessing in 
the life of the Church. 

The Commission’s report also gives evidence why the Church is uniquely 
qualified to provide the regulation of marriage. The Church’s relationship with Jesus 
Christ is often described in terms of a marriage. The Church is called the bride of Christ 
and Christ is often depicted as the bridegroom. The parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins found in Matthew 25: verses 1:13 again present the imagery of Christ as the 
bridegroom and the Church as the waiting bride. This is no coincidence, it is intentional, 
and speaks to the very nature of Christian marriage itself. The relationship of a man and 
woman in Christian matrimony is so vital that it is compared with the greatest 
relationship ever known to the Church. The Commission Report notes, in such a way 
matrimony takes on the likeness of the mystery of the union between Jesus Christ and his 
Church. This inclusion of Christian marriage in the economy of salvation is enough to 
justify the title "sacrament" in a broad sense.’ The theological construct is that since 
marriage should be appropriated in the same manner as the relationship of Christ to the 
Church, the Church should be the entity best suited to prepare, teach, and regulate 


marriage. The Commission’s findings are summed up in the statement that, 


? Tid. 
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Since all things were created in Christ, through Christ and in view 

of Christ, marriage as a true institution of the Creator, becomes a 

figure of the mystery of union of Christ, the groom, with the 

Church, the bride, and, in a certain way, is directed toward this 

mystery. Marriage celebrated between two baptized persons has 

been elevated to the dignity of a real sacrament, that is, signifying 

and participating in the spousal love of Christ and the Church. '* 

The Commission’s report provides a strong statement: that the Church should govern 
marriage. 

There are points of congruence between this report and the philosophy of the 
Ephesians Project. At its core, the Ephesians Project supports the ideas that marriage is a 
God institution that should be maintained by the Church. A foundational scripture for this 
project is the text in Ephesians 5, when Paul instructs the Church that husbands should 
love their wives as Christ loves the Church. The Church should be the regulators of 
marriage and be prepared to speak to the meaning and operation of marriage in our post- 
modern society. Marriage will benefit from couples viewing it as a covenant and 
following the biblical precepts in marriage. That idea was the aim of the Ephesians 
Project: to provide couples with the tools necessary to live out this covenantal 
relationship. 

However, the Ephesians Project was birthed out of the Church’s inability to be the 
regulator of marriage. The Church’s stance as it pertains to marriage has been both to 
condemn divorce and demonize same sex marriage. This researcher sees that as a reactive 
position in relation to the original call of God to the Church as it relates to marriage. The 


Church must become proactive in dealing with marriage. The Church must, as the 


Commission stated, view marriage in the economy of salvation as a way that God confers 


4 Thid., 378. 
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God’s grace on us. Marriage should be intended to bind a man and woman together not 
only for the purpose of procreation but also as a mechanism of attaining sanctification. 
The Church must then teach marriage as a part of God’s plan of salvation. While the 
Ephesians Project did not address this directly, it is an implicit component of the 
curriculum. The purpose of the project was not only to strengthen the relationship 
between couples but also reinforce couples’ individual and corporate covenants with 


God. 


REVIEW OF EVALUATION OF MARRIAGE LITERATURE 


In his work entitled Are There Biblical Norms for Christian Marriage, Charles H. 
Talbert explores the Bible, taking a hermeneutical approach, to discover if there are any 
norms for Christian marriage. Talbert discusses how various branches of Christian 
thought view the Bible. The way he interprets the construct of marriage in the scriptures 
is influenced by his hermeneutical approach. From the two accounts of creation in 
Genesis, Talbert argues that God established a norm for marriage, which is tantamount to 
God’s intention in the creation act itself. 

Both creation stories agree that men and women are created (a) 

different as sexual beings, and (b) equal as persons. Both agree that 

God designs the union of men and women. The second creation 

story also indicates that God intended one man and one woman to 


be joined together. God's intention in creation is, moreover, 
regarded as the norm for relations between men and women.’* 


* Charles H. Talbert, “Are There Biblical Norms for Christian Marriage?," Journal of Family 
Ministry 15, no. 1 (2001): 16-17. 
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Talbert further explains that when sin entered the world through original sin, not 
only was the plan of creation affected but the relationship between man and woman was 


damaged also. 


God's intent in creation, however, is frustrated by the fall (human 
sin). As a result of human sin the relations between men and 
women are infected by deception of one by the other and 
domination of one by the other (Gen 3). Their relations are also 
affected by shame and blame (Gen 3). Whenever, therefore, one 
hears later in the biblical plot about deception, domination, shame, 
and blame in the relations between men and women, one knows 
the relationships are fallen due to sin. 

In the period that runs from Genesis 12 through Malachi, the 
covenant, one would expect to find two things: first, evidence of 
human fallenness, and second, signs of God's redemptive activity 
to restore His creation to its original design. These two tendencies 
are true for relations between men and women no less than for 
other aspects of the created order. When one hears of polygamy 
(Gen 16, 21-Abraham; Gen 29-31-Jacob; 1 Kgs 11-Solomon), one 
hears of human fallenness. When one reads about deception (Gen 
27; 38; 1 Kgs 21), one is reading about human sinfulness. When 
one encounters domination of one by the other (Judges 19; 2 Sam 
13), one is encountering consequences of the fall. This means that 
the Christian reader of Genesis 12-Malachi must sort through what 
is recounted, separating what reflects God's intention in creation 
and God's redemptive activity from what manifests human 
fallenness in the relations between men and women.'° 


Talbert identifies the appearance of Jesus into the world as the point in which creation’s 
plan was realized. The depiction of Jesus in the gospels function as what Talbert calls the 
locus of the realization of God's intention in creation for human life within history.’ 
Talbert admits that finding norms for marriage in the Bible is scarce, however the author 


notes three norms that are present in the Scriptures. First, marriage is affirmed in the 


Bible. Secondly, divorce is frowned upon but there is a possibility of divorce under 
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certain circumstances. Lastly, the partner who is spiritually more mature should take the 
lead in those matters in which he or she is more adept. From his study of the Bible, 
Talbert argues that a certain picture emerges from these norms. Talbert explains, 

If one reads the Bible as a story with a certain plot, what picture of 

the relations between the sexes emerges? God creates both. Both 

are equally good! Men and women are sexually different but equal 

personally. They find sexual expression in heterosexual marriage, 

which is characterized by permanence and mutuality both in sexual 

expression and in responsibility for the relationship's continuation 

and relation to God. This is what the Bible says Christians are to 

do in marriage. This is the framework for everything else.'® 
This picture provides reader with God’s intention for the marital relationship. 

The Ephesians Project is based upon this picture of a normative marriage that 
Talbert espouses. One crucial element of this picture that the project tried to address was 
the issue of equality within the relationship. While sometimes having different roles and 
responsibilities, the egalitarian component of a marriage must be present for the 
relationship to prosper. Each partner, endowed by gifts from God, uses those gifts to 
enhance the marriage. When the couple operates in this Biblical norm, there is no inferior 
partner in a marriage relationship. Again the concept of covenant appears. The couple 
must continue in the mutuality and permanence of the relationship while maintaining 
their own personal relationship with God. This interpretation of marriage as Talbert 
understands it is the interpretation of marriage that is reflected in the Ephesians Project. 

Paul R. Swanson takes a provocative look at marriage and family in his article 


entitled A Christian Perspective on Marriage and the Family. Swanson codes marriage 


by stating that the creator’s gift of marriage and the family was a blessing designed to 
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enhance self-identity, self -worth, dignity, and confident hope. ° Swanson’s main point of 
emphasis is that as a result of the present dismal state of marriage in the country, 
Christians must take the lead to advert the total breakdown of family. This is in line with 
philosophy of the Ephesians Project. The Ephesians Project advances that the Christian 
Church should be the catalyst in redeeming the institution of marriage. Marriage is a God 
ordained institution. Therefore, God’s Word and biblical principles should govern 
marriage. As Swanson notes God’s gracious presence is the stabilizing center and 
foundation of marriage and family life. 70: The discipleship process of the Church will not 
be as effective if the family unit does not assist in that discipleship process. 

For those families lead by married couples, the success of the marriage is essential 
to the success of the family. The Ephesians Project is built on the hypothesis that a 
married couple enters into a covenantal relationship with God first and then each other. 
As each partner grows in the grace and knowledge of God, the relationship becomes 
stronger and reflects the divine intent of matrimony. Swanson concurs by noting that the 
goal of marriage is to become sensitive to the deeper spiritual needs of my spouse, and 
myself to give without looking to receive back.”’ As couples seek to meet each other’s 
needs, the marriage will become stronger. The couples will also demonstrate the love of 
God by placing the needs of others before their own needs. This idea is a crucial 
implication of the Ephesians Project. The participant couples were guided through the 


curriculum with the hopes that they would become more sensitive to their partner’s 
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needs. This sensitivity is rooted in love and will grow as the relationship grows. The 
more in tune a couple is to each other, the more they grow as one and the more they will 
reflect God’s grace. Swanson states that when a marriage is approached in this way, love 
between a husband and wife is a liturgy of service to God, a joyous celebration in 
response to God’s gracious and constructive initiative. 72 This is a radically different 
approach than what we have become accustomed to in post-modern American culture. 
However, if the institution of marriage and thus the family will be revived in our culture, 
this must become the mode of operation. Programs like the Ephesians Project seek to 
provide the needed guidance to allow this revival to occur in Christian Church. 

Tim Stafford provides extraordinary insight in his article entitled Can this 
Institution Be Saved? A Curious Alliance of Helping Professionals Is Working to Rebuild 
Marriage in a Culture of Divorce. The article discusses various groups who are working 
together from all facets of society to improve marriage. This article is germane to this 
project because it strengthens the argument for the need for a program like the Ephesians 
Project. The advent of the Ephesians Project is the fact that the institution of marriage is 
in trouble in our society. Stafford agrees by stating that, marriage is in trouble in 
America, assaulted by a fearful divorce rate, soaring cohabitation, sex and childbearing 
increasingly detached from wedlock, and now thanks to gay activists, a fundamental 
redefining.”’ One of the fundamental concepts for the Ephesians Project is that marriage 
has always been a basic building block of American society. The maintenance of the 


institution of marriage is central to the preserving of the society. Stafford concurs and 
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notes that with the present state of marriage in this country one can imagine an American 
society in which marriage has lost the central, anchoring role it has held throughout the 
history of the republic.”* Stafford engages various groups who are attempting to revive 
the institution of marriage in this nation. Most notably, Stafford dialogued with those 
who attended the 8" Annual Smart Marriages Conference in Dallas, Texas, run by the 
Coalition for Marriage, Family, and Couples Education. This conference brought together 
researchers, psychologists, therapists, pastors, Church workers, social service providers, 
military chaplains, government officials, and those who sell books on marriages, all to 
discuss ways to strengthen and improve the institution of marriage. Stafford polled the 
leaders of the conference and the findings lend credence to the design and 
implementation of the Ephesians Project. The leaders of the Smart Marriage Conference 
asserted that lifelong, healthy marriage is good - the only way for most people to fulfill 
their deeply felt hopes for love and family, and the optimal way to raise healthy 
children.” Additionally, the leaders noted that marriage education, often done by 
nonprofessionals, can help many marriages survive and thrive. Premarital preparation 
(including tests to identify where couples need work), classes for married couples, and 
marriage mentoring are some of the many practical approaches offered.”° All of these 
principles are central to the Ephesians’ Project design and implementation and 
demonstrate that the project is rooted in accurate research in the area of marriage 


education. 
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Not only did the Smart Marriage Conference members support the ideology and 
implementation of the Ephesians Project, but also they corroborated some of the basic 
foundational argumentations of the project. First, this researcher contends that the Church 
is the entity best suited to provide effective marriage education. As Stafford notes a 
broad coalition recognizes that the Church makes a natural vehicle for marriage 
education, since most marriages Still begin in the Church.”’Secondly, the success of the 
marriage has a great impact on the maturation of the family members, most specifically 
the nurture of children. Stafford interviews Dr. John Gottman, professor emeritus at the 
University of Washington, who is a renowned figure in the study marriage. Gottman 
introduced to Stafford a new educational program aimed to assist prospective parents 
called Bringing Baby Home. From his research for the program, Gottman explained that 
a baby’s well being depends on the state of a couple’s marriage.”® Lastly, the Ephesians 
Project is built on the model that if Churches that seriously marriage and develop an 
effective policy concerning marriage education, improvements in the divorce rate will be 
seen. Stafford notes that in Chattanooga, Tennessee, many Churches have signed a 
community marriage policy.” This policy specifies certain requirements that must be 
adhered to before a pastor will marry a couple in the Church. With many Churches on 
one accord, it prevents couples from searching for a pastor or Church that will marry 
them quickly without the appropriate training. Stafford notes that research shows that 
counties with a community marriage policy reduce divorce. Stafford notes one such 


statistical evidence by stating that at the 2,300-member Killearn United Methodist 
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Church in Tallahassee, Florida, the Church has seen only two divorces since 1999 and 
none among those who actually completed a mentoring pro gram.*” That is encouraging 
news for those who advocate for marriage education programs. Stafford states that if the 
institution of marriage can be saved, it needs support from all fronts. The Christian 
Church must be in the head of this frontal attack to save the institution of marriage. 

The National Healthy Marriage Resource Center publication entitled What is the 
Healthy Marriage Field and What is a Healthy Marriage has implications for the 
Ephesians Project. The brief, published in August of 2009, provides a brief history to the 
marriage education field and codes a healthy marriage by presenting several prominent 
characteristics that should be present in a healthy marriage. While the marriage and 
relationship research is not new, the field has just recently been identified in terms of 
public recognition and government funding in social policy.’ ’ The brief notes that the 
field was present but was reality obscure in the 1950’s and 1960’s. However, the 
changing social and cultural conditions necessitated growth the field. The field then grew 
in response to rising concern about the negative economic and psychological effects-on 
children and adults alike — of the increasing rates of divorce and out of wedlock 
childrearing. Existing counseling and therapy services offered to distressed couples 
provided too little help, too late. A more preventative, educational approach was 


needed.”” 
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The institution of marriage was in such a state of emergency that the federal government 
also stepped in. As part of the Welfare Reform Act of 1996, passed during the Clinton 
Administration, Congress passed the first federal law to establish promotion of marriage 
and the reduction of out-of-wedlock childbearing as federal policy goals. 3 This was a 
major step as it signaled that the federal government understood the importance of 
marriage and family to the success of the Republic. As the Ephesians Project asserts, 
strong marriages create strong families that in turn create strong Churches. The same 
applies to secular society, as strong families are needed to produce healthy, effective 
citizens, a vital necessity in maintaining a viable democracy. 

The brief also discusses appropriate activities in the field of marriage and 
relationship education. The model that the NHMRC advocates as most effective is similar 
to what the couples participated in during the Ephesians Project. The brief explains the 
model as: 

The curricula are generally taught in-group settings, with 

information presented and skills taught through a mixture of 

lectures, structured discussion, videotapes, interactive exercises, 

and homework tasks. Most programs are eight to forty hours and 

can be taught in an intensive weekend setting or weekly for a 

couple of hours each session. Some programs can be self-taught 

and licensed clinicians, counselors and therapists in one —on-one 

sessions, use many skills/activities from these curricula.** 

During the project, couples, in some respects, experienced every facet of effective 
marriage education as championed by the NHMRC. This data supports the ideology of 


the project and proves the project was researched relative to the current trends in this 


model of ministry. Borrowing from a brief written by a group of researchers from 
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www.childtrends.org,”° the NHMRC coded a healthy marriage by naming the 
characteristics that should be present in the relationship. Many of the phases of the 
Ephesians Project directly or indirectly addressed each of these issues. The NHMRC 


notes that the following are components of a healthy marriage. 


TABLE 1 
Characteristics of a Healthy Marriage 


1) Are committed to each other for the long haul. 
2) Are satisfied with their marriage. 

3) Have positive communication. 

4) Can resolve disagreements and conflicts. 

5) Never resort to violence or abuse. 

6) Are sexually and psychologically faithful. 

7) Spend positive, enjoyable time together. 

8) Provide intimacy and emotional support. 


9) Are mutually committed to any children that they have. 
The following chart was a part of the Child Trends brief that was used by the NHMRC. 


In the chart the researchers demonstrate how they arrived at those components 


summarized in the NHMRC brief. 


35 Child Trends, founded in 1979, is a nonprofit, nonpartisan research center dedicated to 
improving the lives of children and their families by conducting research and providing science-based 
information to the public and decision-makers. 
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Table 2 


Measurement Framework for Conceptualizing 
and Defining Healthy Marriage 


Background Antecedents Definition Consequences 


Social context, - Em | - Employment, | Healthy Adult Child 
ede: -level income - i Well-Being Well-Being 
- Education rorshy ——— —_—_—_—_— 


- Physical health - - Sedinerotional 
- Mental health outcomes 
- Stress Cognitive 

attainment 


- Social support , hei and 


Social skills educational 
achievement 


- Health and 
safety 


Family - Substance use rosdiion - Mental health 
background a - Incarceration - Social support 
characteristics - Family i Satisfaction 
background i ; 
characteristics 1 happiness 
- Children from ’ - Be taking, 
a prior . substance 
relationship : together use, illegal 
- Communily ¥ : activities 
context - Parenting 
~ Religiosity H - Religiosity - Sexual activity 
- Aititudes/ - Atfitudes/ - Relationship 
values i values skills 
- Marital 
sealty of 
spring in 
adulthood 


Rosemary Radford Ruether takes provides unique insight to the history of the 
Christian Church and the family in her work, Christianity and the Making of the Modern 
Family. Ruether’s presents a feminist theological argument that poses the question of, 
how can faiths whose founding proponents advocated a shocking disregard for earthly 
ties evolve into one that values the virtues of traditional family? She explores this by 


engaging the implications of the historical relationship between the Church and the 


*° Kristin A. Moore and others, What is a Healthy Marriage? Defining the Concept. A research brief 
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family structure. As for her purpose, Ruether notes, my goal has been to locate and 
identify the basis for the current- and deeply ahistorical- ideology of “family values.” To 
this end, my text focuses on three major themes: the changing form and definition of 
family over the last millennia, the pattern of Christianity’s volatile relationship, 
throughout its history, to the family; and the shifting nature of ideologies family...”°” Her 
discussion ends with the final chapter which deals with the role should Christianity play 
in family life today. 

The importance of this work to the Ephesians Project is that addressing the issue 
of equality in marriage. Ruether espouses that the dies of family values have generally 
been coded messages of how women should behave in response to men in the marriage. 
Ruether explains that, such messages are inspired by the assumption that women have 
departed from their proper role in the family through some recent corrupting influence, 
and must be persuaded and /or coerced back into that role by a combination of silent 
propaganda (by religious and political leaders) and political policy.* ® Ruether argues that 
this worldview is subversive and strikes against the root of the message of the biblical 
Jesus. The mistreatment and denial of human rights for anyone is antithetical to the 
Gospel message. Ruether notes that this was one of the reasons the early Church was 
antifamily because the family was seen as oppressive. The Ephesians Project attempted in 
some form to address this issue. One of the core areas of concentration was on marriage 
roles. The goal was to examine how couples’ views of their roles in marriage have been 


affected by the patriarchal and even misogynistic attitudes learned from culture, family, 
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and unfortunately the Church. One goal of the project was to help couples see themselves 
as equals, partners who have covenanted together by the grace of God. The researcher 
believes that the Victorian view of marriage, which subjugates women to the role of 
inferior partner, is both ungodly and inhumane. The scripture in which the Ephesians 
Project is based, Ephesians 5:22, does not present the wife in an inferior state. Rather it 
demonstrates that a couple must engage in the process of mutual submission. Both the 
husband and wife must submit first to God and then to each other, as a condition of the 
covenant. This reimagining of the family, as penned by Ruether, will promote a more 
authentic ethic of human relationships.’ ° When marriages begin to reflect this authentic 
ethic, the marriage will be healthier, and the Church and society will be positively 
impacted as well. 

This book is also essential when one discusses the paradigm for marriage 
education curricula. Those who provide this education need to be mindful of not 
unintentionally creating a mentality and worldview of superiority and inferiority. The 
education must done in a way that both partners are valued, appreciated, and encouraged 
to operate in the marriage as authentic human beings. Marriage education curricula must 
also be careful not to promote the Victorian view of marriage that predefines marital 
roles. All marriages are different. Couples must be taught to identity the various gifts and 
graces present in their marriage to develop a paradigm of mutual submission and 
collective decision making in the household and raising children. This is a must for 
marriage education curricula. If a curriculum fails in this effort, it dehumanizes one 
partner, which over time destroys the entire fabric of the marriage. Marriage education 


curricula should espouse this biblical mandate in the course of helping couples explore 
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and improve their relationship: so if the Son sets you free, you will be free indeed.*° Then 
will marriage truly be an expression of God’s love for humanity. 

Robert Hicks explores the sociological dynamics of Christian family and 
marriages in the post- modern era in his book entitled The Christian Family in Changing 
Times: The Myths, Models, and Mystery of Family Life. Scripture based and interspersed 
with numerous personal anecdotes and illustrations, Hicks critiques the last three decades 
of Christian family education. Robert Hicks believes that Christian families are worse off 
than before. He asserts that instead of using the Bible to model family life, many 
Christians have used a sort of family mythology and a romantic notion rooted in the past. 
Neither addresses the issues that face many families today. As Hicks notes, “Yet, after 
three decades of intensive family teaching, one would think our families would be 
healthier, be better off, and have some impact on culture around us.”“! One of these 
family mythology critiques that Hicks notes is the one in which families sometimes 
espouse one set of values theoretically, but live out another. Hicks explains, 

However, a sociological study done on Christian families revealed 

a glaring gap between the role of Christian mythologies or models 

and clear biblical instructions. Many of the families I’ve studied 

would espouse one set of values as foundational to their concept of 

the family life while living out a different set of values. Their 

confessional values were based on what they thought was biblical 

or Christian, while the actual functioning of their family 

experience was far different.’” 


These observations have theoretical implications for MRE projects like the Ephesians 


Project. First, in an attempt to create a project that emphasizes the biblical virtues of 
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marriage and the family, one must ensure that the education addresses the realities and 
complexities of post-modern marriages and families. For example, to advance the role of 
the wife as solely responsible to keep the house clean, care for the children, and provide 
meals is quite archaic and mythological in our current context. Today many families 
require two incomes to survive in these difficult economic times. MRE projects must be 
realistic in their attempts to assist families and marriages to become healthier. 

In addition, MRE must also help couples to understand the clear biblical mandates 
as it pertains to marriage and the family. When couples understand what God requires of 
both partners in the relationship, the researcher asserts that the marriage will have more 
balance and become more stable. The admonishment of the Apostle Paul in Ephesians 5 
to the husband must be understood as a command to both partners equally. While written 
in a patriarchal manner, reflecting the social and cultural norms of the day, Paul’s words 
place the responsibility of cultivating oneness and respect on the husband and the wife. 
The husband should love his wife as he loves himself and the wife should respect the 
husband. This researcher contends that the oneness expressed in Genesis 2:24 can only 
be accomplished through this egalitarian approach to marriage. While the marriage roles 
and responsibilities will vary from couple to couple, the marriage must be approached as 
an equal covenant of love and mutual submission. This must be present in an effective 
MRE program. Phase III of the Ephesians Project addressed this component of an MRE 
program. 

By examining the origins and functionality of Christian family, Hicks provides a 


revised theology for a healthy Christian marriage and family. This theological worldview 


* That is why a man leaves his father and mother and is united to his wife, and they become one 
flesh. (NIV) 
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is highly Christocentric and relies on the grace of God to help navigate the mystery of 
Christian marriage. The mystery of how a man and woman can become one flesh is 
profound and requires that a family and couple approach life with faith in God. Even as a 
family walks by faith, the mystery associated with family life and marriage is often 
unpredictable. As Hicks notes, 


It means in a marriage, there are no guarantees. It means a couple 
can live godly lives and still have children who reject the Lord. It 
means non-Christians couples may have better marriages than 
some Christians. It means all our family relationships are 
unpredictable and uncertain. From our limited earthly viewpoint 
under the sun, life is mysterious. Only God knows what is really 
going on in anyone’s life, and unfortunately he never lets us 
know.“ 


However, through all the uncertainty of marriage and family life, there is one thing that a 
couple must not only know but operate by. That principle, love, must be exhibited in all 
aspects of marriage and family life. Hicks asserts that 

Family life is about loving—nothing more, nothing less. Because 

of the mystery of family life, we don’t know how much time God 

will allow us to have with any of our loved ones, but the only 

reward in this life is the reward of our relationship. If we generally 

care for our spouse, children, grandchildren, or great grandchildren 

we will seize the days that we have with them...Enjoying life with 

the people you love is what family life is all about. No. It is what 

life is all about.*” 
This sober reality that Hicks explains allows one to examine their life and relationships to 
discover what life is truly all about. The Ephesians Project’s purpose was to guide 


couples into this sober reality. By helping couples examine their relationship from 


various aspects, the intention was to allow them to see that what is most important is that 
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they have each other. The love of God and a couple’s love for each other should be able 
to see them through any of life’s issues and challenges. This researcher believes that the 
divorce in our society would decrease drastically if all couples were reminded of this fact 
from time to time. Marriages would be stronger, richer, and healthier if love continued to 
be the guiding principle behind family and marriage. 

Paul Bauermeister’s evaluation of Christian marriage is similar to that of Robert 
Hicks in the sense that both advance one over-arching principle as the key to establishing 
and sustaining a healthy marriage. In an article entitled, Anatomy of Intimacy: Marriage 
for Christians, Bauermeister explores marriage by focusing on the importance of 
unity/intimacy in the marriage. Bauermeister agrees with the opinion of this researcher 
that the Church should define marriage for the world. The author elevates the Church’s 
role in promoting marriage to a high standard noting that, next to the Good News of Jesus 
Christ, the gift the western world needs most from the Church is its understanding of 
marriage. # Tn coding a healthy model for Christian marriage, Bauermeister provides the 
reader with a powerful theological proof. He asserts that it is the nature of God to seek 
unity within God’s self and with humanity. Since humans are made in the image of God, 
humans too seek unity. Bauermeister sums up this proof by explaining that unity seeking 
is central to our being, a basic integral part of each of us, just as it is a basic integral 
part of God.” 

Bauermeister strengthens his argument by coding the term intimacy/unity. The 


author rejects the popular connotation of intimacy as just pertaining to sexual desire and 
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closeness and seeks to elevate intimacy to a new paradi gm. For Bauermeister, the words 
“intimacy” and “unity” are synonymous within the context of a Christian marriage. He 
codes the term intimacy/unity by defining the term by its intended permanence and 
exclusivity. Permanence and exclusivity are part of the marriage covenant for Christians 
because if we intend to make the most of our unity with our partner, we do not have time 
or capacity to do it with someone else. To seek unity with just one person requires a 
lifetime of effort, no less.*® This unity/intimacy is what Bauermeister notes should be the 
highest reason for marriage.” The Ephesians Project provided an opportunity for couples 
to explore this essential element of a marriage covenant. In some cases, marriages are 
entered into under pretenses other than for this unity/intimacy. Regardless of the reason 
for marriage, couples must grow to desire this highest reason for marriage if the 
relationship will survive. Otherwise the couples will be married but not unified as 
Bauermeister explains. 

The development of intimacy and unity was an intended consequence of the 
Ephesians Project curriculum. As couples are guided through a process of clearly 
evaluating their relationship, the hope was that they would develop more congruency 
within the relationship. This communication was intended to foster more understanding 
and sharing, which if cultivated properly over time, will lead to more unity/intimacy. It is 
more important to note that the Ephesians Project was not intended to improve marriages 
in a quantifiable way in just.six weeks. The purpose was to provide the tools to assist and 
encourage couples to continue to work on the relationship. This process, as Bauermeister 


alluded, is a lifelong process. MRE programs must help couples to understand that 
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marriage is a process that requires this lifelong commitment to growing and sharing. This 
process is evidenced by Bauermeister’s chart The Arenas of Marriage. He notes that 


these represent the seven arenas in which intimacy seeking takes place in a marriage. 


Table 3 


The Arenas of Marriage 
Roommates 
Playmates 
Friends 
Lovers 
Partners 
Priests 
Husband/Wife~°’ 


The goal of a couple should be to reach the Husband/Wife arena. It is at this stage that 
this researcher views as the spirit of the text in Genesis 2:24. A man and woman are 
joined together not just for the purpose of procreation, but also to become part of one 
another. Couples have to mutually submit to one another. This idea of mutual submission 
is explored in the theological subheading of chapter three of this document. Bauermeister 


espouses it here as he notes that, 


The word "mutual" will have a special meaning in what follows. 
"Mutual" usually means only that you do something with 
somebody else. For us it means more. The word mutual means a 
meshing and an interlocking of needs and resources in order to 
establish interdependence between two or more people. It is not 
just that one partner has needs which are met by the other's 
resources. It is interactive. Mutual" means that one person has 
needs and that another person uniquely meets them, just as the first 
person uniquely meets the second person's needs. In establishing 
such a mutual relationship each person risks.*! 
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This researcher asserts this what the Apostle Paul meant in Ephesians 5:21, when he 
advises married couples to submit to each other out of reverence for Christ. The sacrifice 
and risk associated with marriage is what makes the covenant an expression of God’s 
love for humanity. 

Finally, the process that Bauermeister proposes is similar to the design of the 
Ephesians Project. Couples must have an opportunity to analyze their marriage, 
identifying strengths and weaknesses as to change and fix the relationship for 
unity/intimacy. The author suggests that a couple can use the arenas of marriage for this 
evaluation. This researcher advocates the process of this project to accomplish the same 
end. In addition, this researcher and Bauermeister agree that God must be present to 
sustain the marriage covenant. One of the ultimate goals of marriage is for couples to 
grow individually and collectively in God’s grace, learning more about God. The 
workshop video in Phase III of the project was entitled Sacred Marriage: What if God 
Designed Marriage to Make Us Holy More Than to Make Us Happy by Gary L. Thomas. 
The purpose of this phase was to explore the role of marriage in making us holier, 
growing more in God’s grace. Bauermeister agrees and states that the grand scheme 
behind it all is that we might come to know God better and build a better unity with 
him.” As couples grow in God’s grace and seek unity with God, their unity and intimacy 
with each other should also flourish. In the process, the marriage will be stronger and 
healthier with God as the foundation. This is why the Church must be ardent in defining, 


advocating, and teaching the biblical construction of marriage. 
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REVIEW OF RESTORATION AND MAINTENANCE OF MARRIAGE 


LITERATURE 


Jan Humphreys chronicles her project with clergy couples in her article entitled 
Marriage and Ministry-Conflicting Covenants? This project is very similar to the 
Ephesians Project in its purpose, design, and methodology. Humphries identified the 
problem that many clergy marriages are stressed due to the natural pressures of marriage 
and of the profession. This is what the author calls conflicting covenants, trying to 
navigate the responsibilities and pressures of marriage and ministry. Her study identified 
a course of action for offering couples marriage enrichment to ministry couples. This is 
an interesting twist on MRE programs. However, it is a needed study that provides 
valuable insight. A problematic question is how can pastors provide effective MRE 
programs if their own marriage is struggling? For this researcher this has also been a 
challenge. Is it unethical to try to provide ministry in an area where the ministering 
person has challenges themselves? This is an issue that must be addressed in a manner 
that does not demean anyone’s personhood, but rather provides a couple that is engaged 
with the appropriate guidance that is needed. Humphreys begins her discussion with a 
project that is aimed at helping clergy couples analyze and strengthen their marriage. 

The Humphrey’s project is extremely sensitive and important due to the nature of 
clergy marriages. Clergy marriages are perceived by most parishioners as perfect and 
deemed appropriate for imitation. In his ministerial career, this researcher has been told 
by congregants that his marriage should be the model for the Church. This facet of 


ministry adds more stress on the marriage. As Humphreys agrees and explains, clergy are 
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routinely held up to be exemplary models of what is Christian, what is good, and what is 
godly. Trouble in marriage and with family members is not particularly deemed as being 
good or godly and clergy struggle with managing home life and fulfilling their prescribed 
calling as ministers of the Word and Sacrament.”* Humphreys notes that the challenges 
of ministry are so great that often those challenges adversely affect the marriage 
relationship. Her purpose in the study was to design a Clinical Pastoral Education for 
clergy that would include a marriage enrichment component for married clergy couples. 
Humphrey’s intent was to attend to the marriage relationships and boundary issues 
between profession and family life.** This purpose was crucial because as Mace and Mace 
discovered, most clergy couples do not seek marriage enrichment or any other form of 
marriage growth experiences.*° This again is a disturbing fact, as clergy are the persons 
who assist couples that are seeking to marry or are married with their relationship issues. 
This fact also challenges this researcher’s theoretical understanding of this project. While 
engaging couples with a MRE curriculum is needed, maybe the Starting point is to engage 
clergy couples in this process first. If clergy marriages are healthy, then the Church will 
be better equipped to provide ministry to those seeking to marry and needing guidance. 

The purpose and design of Humphrey’s project is similar to that of the Ephesians 
Project. Humphreys explains her purpose as: 

...a) educate clergy couples about significant issues in dyadic 


relationships, b) encourage dialogue in problem solving and 
balancing work and family time, c) encourage support networks 
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inside and outside of the Church, and d) assist couples in creating 

boundaries to maintain marital morale. My hope was that couples 

would experience greater flexibility, more security, more 

communication ability, and greater intimacy and satisfaction in 

their marriages. I also hoped clergy couples would gain skills to 

sustain good marital processes throughout their ministry.*° 
This is precisely the purpose of the Ephesians Project; to encourage dialogue, analyze 
issues with the hopes that couples would exit the program with relevant tools to sustain a 
healthy marriage. The designs of both projects are also comparable. Humphreys chose 
two groups of three couples. The Ephesians Project chose five participant couples. 
Humphrey’s project met for eleven sessions for 1.5 hours a session. The Ephesians 
Project met for six sessions for 1 to 1.5 hours per session. Humphrey’s session dealt with 
many of the same areas as the Ephesians Project, including communication and dealing 
with conflict. Many of her other sessions dealt indirectly with similar issues; however the 
differences reflect her focus on clergy marriages and addressing challenges unique to that 
phenomenon. This researcher acknowledges that some of those sessions would have been 
appropriate in the Ephesians Project and may provide an arena for further exploration in 
the future. Humphreys’ work is evidence that the purpose and design of the Ephesians 
Project is in line with current scholarship and literature pertaining to marriage enrichment 
programs. 

The methodology of Humphrey’s project parallels that of the Ephesians Project. 
First, both projects were qualitative case studies. Both projects utilized group sessions, 
individual interviews, questionnaires, pre and post testing, and self evaluations. 


Humphreys’ conclusions also provide key insight into the Ephesians Project. She 


discovered that test scores measuring marital satisfaction and adjustment did not change a 
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great deal as a result of the project. However, she noted that scores on the post-test 
probably reveal both the increased reality check and new awareness of the possibilities 
against which they are measuring their relationship.”’ The Ephesians Project was 
intended to make couples aware of their relationship challenges and provide tools to 
explore those challenges; the results cannot be controlled. As Humphreys notes, this 
awareness can be positive or negative. However, this is a crucial element of MRE 
programs, to help couples clarify and take a genuine look at their relationship. Her final 
conclusion is comparable to the final conclusion of the Ephesians Project. She notes, this 
was an experimental opportunity for these couples to gain education and awareness. Each 
participant reported new insights, personal growth, and learning that validated 
concentrated efforts towards preserving their marriage.*® This was the goal of the 
Ephesians Project. This model was designed for couples to gain new insight and growth 
in the process of sustaining their marriage. The methodology of Humphreys’ project 
demonstrates the Ephesians Project employed the correct approach in this ministry 
model. 

Dr. Frank Thomas provides interesting insight in his work on couple counseling 
entitled Competency-Based Relationship Counseling: The Necessity of Goal Setting and 
Counselor Flexibility in Efficient and Effective Couples Counseling. Thomas supports a 
model that emphasizes goal setting, effective and efficient problem solving, and 
counselor flexibility as contributing factors to couple change and growth. The author 
begins by addressing the challenges of being a parish ministry professional. Often, 


pastors do not have the needed time to address the myriad of issues facing congregants. 
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Thomas attributes this lack of time to the all-encompassing role of a full-time pastor. In 
order to be more effective as pastoral counselors to couples, pastors need to change their 
premise about couples counseling. As Thomas notes one’s premise determine one’s 
therapeutic approach.” Thomas contends that parish professionals can be more 
productive and time efficient if they would adopt a few basic premises. According to 
Thomas, the first premise is that people have within their experience a wealth of skills 
and resources, both known and unknown to them. This premise is essential for an 
effective MRE program. Counselors must first help couples to leverage the skills and 
resources they already possess. In this way, couples are empowered to help their own 
marriage. This empowering places the responsibility of the counseling process on the 
couples as well as the counselors. This empowering also refutes the notion that the job of 
the pastor is to solve the problems and salvage the marriage. This premise makes the 
couples counseling a more egalitarian process between the parish professional and the 
couple. The Ephesians Project fostered this empowering in a sense. Couples were 
challenged to explore their own ability to change their relationship with the researcher 
providing the coaching. This researcher agrees with this first premise however, a 
counselor must take into account the nature of the marital problems and the depth of the 
damage already done in the relationship. In this way, the counselor provides a balance 
between couple empowering and counselor guidance. 

Thomas’ second therapeutic premise is that change is inevitable. The author 
writes that many couples enter into counseling out a desperate need or cry for help. 


Thomas believes that assisting couples to analyze their issues is not enough. Couple 
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counseling must also provide a realistic hope or relief to the problems faced in marriage. 
An analytical approach without practical application is what Thomas discourages here. 
He writes, Most people enter counseling because they are "stuck" and seek relief from 
their discomfort or dilemma. Without some relief, and without the generation of realistic 
hope, insight into contributing factors and causes may not be enough to keep a couple 
engaged in the counseling process. The Ephesians Project integrated both concepts in 
its model. Couples begin to analyze their relationship by completing the pre-survey and 
the bio-psycho-social assessment. In Phases IV and V, couples were led to analyze again 
but this time the data was used to provide a new relationship paradigm within the context 
of that specific area of concentration. Phase V and the creation of the new paradigm also 
provided for the empowerment that Thomas purports in his first premise, as the couples 
themselves devised the paradigm. 

The third therapeutic premise that Thomas supports is the fact that in pastoral 
care, the counselor must insist on carefully timed meetings that focus on what is 
changeable in the present and future. Thomas views this method of therapy as more 
effective than long-term, continuing counseling focused on the intractable past. This 
premise is one of the most essential elements that counselors must be prepared to lead 
couples in. In this researcher’s experience, most couples want to spend time focusing on 
the past - past hurts, past disappointments, and past indiscretions. This is a natural 
reaction of most people, as they try to present a case to explain their present 
circumstance. While some of this reflection is needed to ascertain the nature of the issues 
in the marriage, counselors must encourage couples to move forward. Helping the couple 


focus on what is changeable now and in the future is a mechanism for providing hope. As 
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Thomas notes, concentrating on past events may even make the situation seem more 
overwhelming. The future offers the possibility of hope and resolution. Counselees and 
helpers together construct this future picture of the solution. Efficient pastoral 
intervention seizes the moment of motivation, engages the couple's resources, and 
establishes momentum.®! The Ephesians Project attempted to foster this premise by the 
schedule of the meetings with the couples, both as a group and individually. The purpose 
of the project was to focus on changing the relationship by developing the tools for a 
healthy marriage. While there was some concentration on the past, couples were 
encouraged to converge their attention on developing present and future behavioral shifts 
to improve the relationship. The last premise is one that this researcher views as crucial 
but was not a prominent, accentuated concept in the Ephesians Project. Thomas states 
that it is important to take a small step in a positive, useful direction as soon as 
possible.” The author notes that this can be accomplished by allowing the couple to 
define the goals of the counseling. As a result, couples will feel more empowered and 
exhibit more ownership in the counseling process. Additionally, the pastoral caregiver is 
not overwhelmed with the prospect of counseling a troubled marriage. For the purpose of 
the project, this premise would not have been possible. However, in future endeavors this 
researcher sees the inestimable value of allowing the couples to set the parameters of the 
counseling. A more positive step would be taken and all parties have an invested stake in 
the counseling process. These premises provide the foundational principles of 
competency-based counseling. The principles of brevity, goal setting and counselor 


flexibility, as Thomas documents, have the ability to transcend a couple and their 
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relationship in meaningful, lasting ways. While not fully incorporating all of these 
premises, the Ephesians Project provided a foundation for the couples to develop tools to 
improve their relationship. Thomas’ work is outstanding and should be seriously 
considered by any parish professional ministering to couples with marital problems. 

Edith M. Humphrey deals with the issue of same sex matriage in her article entitled 
What God Hath Not Joined: Why Marriage was Designed for Male and Female. 
Humphrey explores the nature of marriage and how is intended to be between a man and 
a woman. This article is a polemic against same sex marriages. She uses Old and New 
Testament scriptures to support her contention. This researcher does agree with this 
author from the perspective that the institution of marriage should be modeled after the 
first marriage. If God ordained the union of Adam and Eve, then one must logically 
assume this is what God intended for marriage. However, this researcher is disturbed by 
the ideology that an article like this may foster. Even though this researcher disagrees 
with same sex marriage theologically, no one should be able to demean, deny, or 
dehumanize anyone for any reason. The Bible is clear, no one is perfect and we all have 
sinned. While maybe not an intended reaction of the author, some could use this 
argument to continue to spread the culture of hate and intolerance that seems to be so 
prevalent in post-modern American culture. 

However, there is one argument where this researcher finds agreement with 

Humphrey. This congruence is with the author’s assertion that marriage is a God 
ordained, God created covenant. Humphrey notes that God himself enacted the first 


marriage covenant. A marriage, like the relation of Christ to the Church, is not finally a 
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human creation.® For the Ephesians Project and other MRE programs like it, this must 
be the starting point. The researcher continues to assert that marriage is first and foremost 
a God thing, a God covenant. Marriage enrichment for Christians must be approached 
from this starting point. By doing so, couples are faced with the reality that their 
relationship is not just between themselves. Marriage is an extension of God’s love for 
humanity and the marriage covenant can be sustained and maintained by the power and 
Spirit of God. 

Longtime family and marriage counselor P. Daniel McGee provides a provocative 
look into the nature of intimacy in marriage in his work article, The Inti-Mate Marriage. 
McGee’s work has major implications for the Ephesians Project because intimacy was 
one of the core areas tested in the project. The importance for the project is that McGee 
expounds upon this most crucial element of a marriage and places it in theological 
perspective. Intimacy has been one of the most misunderstood elements of marriage in 
our culture. It is more than just a sexual concept; it has a deeper, divine purpose and 
meaning. McGee begins to explain intimacy as a human-to-human communication at the 
deepest and most profound level. It is a microcosm of God’s love projected in a human 
relationship. However, the reason why intimacy has been misunderstood is the fact that 
McGee notes, it defies definition.”In an attempt to code intimacy, McGee explains, 

Intimacy is not an either/or proposition. Neither black nor white, it 

more often resembles gray or plaid. In reality it is a continuum. It 


begins in infancy with a sense of connectedness with the one who 
gave us birth. In order for it to mature it must graduate from 
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symbiosis to individuation. As awareness and appreciation of self 

continues we are laying the groundwork for intimacy with others. 

Intimacy culminates in a reciprocal awareness and mutual 

appreciation with another. It may exist at different levels—with a 

sibling, friend or in a romantic relationship. It cannot exist without 

self-awareness and self-love.© 
This understanding of intimacy is in line with the philosophy of the Ephesians Project. 
First, intimacy is about connectedness. The Ephesians Project helped couples explore 
their connectedness through being a part of the process. Secondly, no intimacy can occur 
without self-awareness and self-love. One has to know and love oneself before one can 
fully love and be connected to someone else. The Ephesians Project attempted to address 
this issue throughout the entire project but particularly in Phase II. By engaging each 
partner is a process of self-exploration, the Ephesians Project helped the couples to begin 
to discern who they were, as a beginning stage of fostering self-love and awareness. 

In relation to intimacy with a couple, McGee argues two crucial points that are 
also in concert with the Ephesians Project. First is the fact that intimacy requires 
acceptance and celebration of one’s own authentic self. This authentic self is the 
acknowledgement of one’s own strengths and limitations. However, in a relationship, one 
must simultaneously afford the same acceptance and celebration of their partner. This is 
where this researcher notes the value of relationship pre-surveys and bio-psycho-social 
assessments. When a couple is able to take a genuine look at their own individual life and 
their partner’s life with acceptance and love that is a major step towards intimacy. As 


McGee explains, at the individual level intimacy is dependent on the capacity of each 


partner to be authentic, open, and ready to share ideas and emotions.” Too often 
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couples fail or refuse to acknowledge their partner’s limitations. Once these limitations 
are recognized, sadness and disbelief sets in. Learning to accept each other moves the 
couple closer towards the divine notion of acceptance. God accepts us as we are. 
Couples should learn to do the same. As McGee notes, 

It exists in an infantile way in the early stages of a romantic 

relationship, usually in isolated moments. At its highest human 

level it exists among two individuals, each of whom is wholly 

aware of his/her strengths and limitations and are willing to risk 

self-disclosure, not needy of approval, but able to enjoy their 

common values and celebrate their differences as couple 

strengths.°° 
This highest level of human interaction is similar to what Paul Bauermeister calls the 
unity/intimacy concept. MRE programs or projects like the Ephesians Projects should 
seek to assist couples reach this type of relational experience. 

Secondly, intimacy in a relationship should allow each person to journey closer to 
God. As one matures in Christ, one should mature in their understanding of the nature of 
marriage. As McGee asserts, ...A mature Christian experiencing this process begins to 
gain insight into this entire metamorphosis as a journey towards God, a means of 
experiencing life and God more fully.® The lack of full spiritual maturity should not 
exclude a couple from marrying, but it speaks to a component that should be integrated in 
MRE programs. Somewhere in the process, the counselor should inquire about the 
spiritual journey of each partner. As the research suggests, the absence of this journey 


towards God will make it difficult for one fully understand and engage in an intimate 


relationship. It presents the question of whether or not a minister should even marry 
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unsaved persons. This lack of spiritual maturity may also be a reason for the high divorce 
rate in our culture and the reluctance to work through the problems of marriage. 

McGee also contends that intimacy is forged through the sharing of tragedies. This 
researcher concurs with the author on that fact. In the Ephesians Project, couples were 
asked to rate how well they faced difficult times together. Couples can foster intimacy 
through how well they cope collectively through trying times. These times not only build 
character, but also strengthen connectedness. This honest connectedness without fear of 
rejection leads to a higher level of intimacy. McGee concurs and notes, 


..- This higher level of intimacy comes as a couple forges its way 
through the crises, tragedies and losses of life together. In truly 
"being with" your partner, allowing her to know your fears, your 
dreams (especially the ones you will likely never realize), you are 
growing with each self-revelation (developing "emotional 
muscles") whether or not she affirms you, your fears, or your 
dreams. It is in the risk of self-disclosure that self-intimacy grows, 
not in her affirmation. Yet, when the experience is reciprocal, and 
at the same level of disclosure, couple-intimacy flourishes. I 
believe that in the commitment of marriage we have the best 
opportunity to experience self-intimacy and other-intimacy. As 
intimacy grows on the continuum it is more likely that a marriage 
partner will, in time, either risk conflict or affirmation of his/her 
partner. Either one is productive when the recipient already has a 
healthy respect for himself/herself. And, as we all know, true 
friendships have painfully honest moments, from which a deeper 
friendship emerges.”° 


Sometimes these times cause the opposite effect, couples grow apart. This fact is 
additional evidence to support couple mentoring as a part of the MRE process. In chapter 


six, this concept will be discussed as a further step in the Ephesians Project. McGee notes 
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that intimacy is a journey not a destination.”' If this statement is accurate, then the 
Ephesians Project was successful in assisting couples on their journey. 

The purpose of the Ephesians Project has its roots in the argumentation of John C. 
Howell’s in his work entitled Alternatives to Divorce. This researcher’s initial reason for 
designing the project was to stem the tide of divorce in the present ministry context. 
Howell presents a compelling case by exploring the negative and positive consequences 
of divorce. His thought process echoes previous authors in this state of the art for this 
model of ministry and provides substantial support to the philosophy of the Ephesians 
Project. Howell poses four negative alternatives to divorces. First, he notes that a 
Christian couple may remain together because they believe divorce is biblically wrong 
but the result is a love-less marriage. Howell codes this type of marriage unhappy but 
stable.” This type of marriage is dangerous because it does not foster the love and 
intimacy that a God ordained union should reflect. As Howell notes, these couples have 
an outwardly stable marriage, but each partner is actually unhappy in the marriage. This 
type of marriage for Christians preserves the institution of marriage but does not fulfill 
the biblical purposes of intimacy and love in marriage.’ The Ephesians Project addressed 
this issue with the concentration area on love, intimacy, and sexual needs. However, this 
researcher admits that intimacy is a much more complicated factor of marriage than 
previously hypothesized. This discovery may led to MRE projects like the Ephesians 
Project providing a more in depth analysis and training in the area of intimacy in 


marriage. 
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The other negative alternatives to marriage have similar implications for the 
Ephesians Project. Howell lists these alternatives as divorce, living with unresolved anger 
in the marriage, and the breakdown of sexual intimacy within the marriage. As earlier 
stated, the Ephesians Project’s advent was in response to the rise of divorce in the 
ministry context. Living with unresolved anger is so detrimental to a marriage. The 
Ephesians Project challenged the couples in an area that dealt with this subject. 
Communication, however, is the key. When couples talk to each other and not at each 
other, issues will not become dormant and destructive to the marriage. The Ephesians 
Project tried to foster communication as a remedy to many marital issues. As previously 
noted, the Ephesians Project also addresses the area of sexual intimacy and asked the 
couples to reflect honestly on this subject. Howell’s work demonstrates that the 
Ephesians Project was on target by dealing with many of the negatives alternatives to 
divorce within the project. 

Howell’s proposition for positive alternatives to divorce is parallel to the phases 
of the Ephesians Project. First, Howell states that the couples must make an honest 
assessment about the marriage. He explains, until there is a clear understanding of what 
each person is experiencing in the marriage, what is lacking, and what each one is willing 
to do to help create a new relationship, it is unlikely that the couple will make any 
progress. This process is useful for family ministers as well as client couples 
experiencing marital stresses.’* This evaluation was accomplished in Phase I of the 
Ephesians Project. Secondly, Howell states that couples must evaluate the willingness to 
change tension-producing behavior for which each one is responsible. In Phases II, III, 


and IV, couples were guided in this process. Couples were advised to view their role in 
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marital issues and how they could change to foster a healthy marriage. The training 
modules in Phase IV provided another more in depth opportunity to explore these issues. 
Next, the author states that couples must make a shared commitment to growth in which 
the marriage relationship is top priority. This step was accomplished in Phase V of the 
Ephesians Project. The couples were led in a process this researcher codes as marriage 
covenant design. In this process, couples explored the issues that they identified as most 
problematic by developing a covenant for dealing with the issue in the future. This stage 
was powerful because it elicited increased commitment from each partner in that area, as 
both partners contributed to the new paradigm. John C. Howell’s work echoes to the 
intention of the Ephesians Project and confirms that the project design was appropriate in 
providing some remedy to the issue of divorce. 

Experienced marriage counselor George Kenworthy offers a biblically-based 
solution for marriage enrichment in his book entitled Marriage Makeover: Minor 
Touchups to Major Renovations. Filled with real life stories from his years of couple 
counseling, Kenworthy uses the bible the foundation for matriage improvement. The 
author’s main contention is congruent to the theology of marriage espoused by the 
Ephesians Project. That theological understanding is that marriage is a God-ordained 
institution, and that God must be present in the marriage to maintain the covenant. The 
author notes that when he meets with a couple, he asks them three questions. Kenworthy 
explains that he is convinced that the way a couple responds to these three questions is 
fundamental to their future success together.” Those three questions are: Do you believe 


that there is a God? Are you willing to apply the principles of God’s Word to your life? 
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Will you pray for the Spirit of God to strengthen you and your spouse?’”° These questions 
provide a framework that God is the architect and the sustainer of marriage. The 
Ephesians Project was designed under this same underlying principle. 

Kenworthy presents two other arguments that are in agreement with the philosophy 
of the Ephesians Project. For this author, communication is the key. Kenworthy develops 
a technique in his book called the communication date. This is a step-by-step guide that 
seeks to help couples improve their communication. As communication was one of the 
target areas for the Ephesians Project, this researcher recognizes the merit of the 
communication date concept. This concept could be used later to improve the 
communication module in Phase IV of the Ephesians Project. The Ephesians Project 
borrowed heavily on Kenworthy’s worksheet of the family background. By including the 
worksheet in his text, Kenworthy agrees with this researcher that understanding family 
background has an immense impact on the preset relationship. As a marriage 
improvement resource, Marriage Makeover explores many of the same concepts as the 
Ephesians Project, most importantly, the reliance on God as the Creator and maintainer of 
the marriage covenant. 

Dr. David Hawkins provides a marriage improvement model with similar concepts 
as the Ephesians Project in his work entitled 9 Critical Mistakes Most Couples Make. The 
first concept that Hawkins espouses that agrees with the Ephesians Project is the idea that 
God created marriage. God created marriage when God created Eve for Adam, as a 
helpmate. The author believes that Adam and Eve, through their disobedience, set a 


pattern for marital problems. Hawkins notes 
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God gave man and woman free will. Adam and Eve - and by 

extension, you and I - chose to disobey God. Ruling a handmade 

paradise was not enough for us. No, we wanted more- we wanted 

be like God. One of the consequences of that decision is that we no 

longer live in peaceful harmony with the earth or with one another. 

Having succumbed to our selfish, sinful nature, we act in ways that 

create havoc in our society and marriages...these behaviors started 

at the very beginning of humankind and continue to this day. They 

are the primary culprits in marital problems.”” 

Hawkins contends that the way to correct this error of humankind is to begin to examine 
these relational mistakes and give couples advice on how to avoid them. The author 
explores mistakes as a point of understanding and growth for a couple. Hawkins also uses 
the biblical text to support his contention and advice associating with each mistake. This 
researcher values this as an effective tool to teach Christian couples. 

Hawkins deals with many of the same areas as the Ephesians Project. Among 
them include resolving conflict and intimacy issues. However, Hawkins is more 
deliberate in dealing with issues of forgiveness, spousal criticism, and acceptance. These 
are issues that the Ephesians Project implied but were not areas of concentration. In the 
preliminary design of the project, this researcher considered using forgiveness as an area 
but thought that forgiveness may be inherent to the issue of communication. The 
subsequent research and dialogue with this author suggests that forgiveness is a major 
issue that needs to be addressed in marriages. While the issue of conflict resolution was 
explored, no conflict is truly resolved unless the process of forgiveness has begun. Ina 
Christian marriage enrichment program, forgiveness with a move toward reconciliation 


must be present. Those theological concepts are at the heart of the Christian message and 


should be at the center of Christian marriage counseling also. Hawkins ends his 
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discussion with a brief statement on sacrificial love. This is crucial because it not only 
represents what Christ did for humanity but demonstrates what this researcher believes is 
the message of the Apostle Paul in Ephesians 5:22-23. Dr. Hawkins’ remedy for the 
consequences of original sin on marriage is to reverse the trend by living and relating 
through God’s concepts of love, forgiveness, and peace. 

The literature pertaining to marriage enrichment programs and marriage 
counseling reviewed in this chapter illustrate salient factors to consider in the counseling 
process. First, marriage is a covenant that should be sustained by the Word of God and 
the direction of Holy Spirit. As couples grow in their relationship with God, the marriage 
should grow accordingly. Secondly, the literature suggests that there are prominent core 
areas of discovery that should be negotiated in any marital counseling process. Among 
these are communication, intimacy, mutual respect and love, and goal sharing. Thirdly, 
the literature the counseling sessions should be time efficient, encourage couple 
responsibility in the process, and demand counselor flexibility as manners in which to 
achieve couple change and marital improvement. As established in the earlier dialogue 
with the various authors and resources, the Ephesians Project fits the components of an 
effective MRE program. The literature conclusively proves that the Ephesians Project 
was designed and implemented with the current resources, trends, and theological 


concepts as the foundational for the project. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Biblical Foundation 


One biblical foundation upon which this ministry project rests provides 
insight into the nature of family conflict among Christian families. When authentic 
relationships are developed within the family unit, strife is minimized. There are many 
instances in the Biblical text where family relationships were pretentious and the unit 
suffered as a result. However, out of all of the cases of familial struggle, the episodes of 
family trouble that occurred in the life of King David of Israel are some of the most 
disconcerting in the Biblical text. Family conflict arose out of the sibling rivalry among 
David’s sons, Amnon and Absalom. Amnon’s rape of his sister Tamar created more 
disharmony and the resulting behaviors demonstrate the destructive power of unresolved 
family strife. This discord annihilated David’s family, as the two sons were eventually 
murdered and his daughter socially scarred for life. 

The story of David’s family problems is found in the book of 2"? Samuel. 2™ 
Samuel is part of a larger historical narrative in the Biblical text. Four books, 1° and 2" 


Samuel, 1 and 2™ Kings make up the Deuteronomistic History of the Israelite kingdom.’ 
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2™ Samuel provides a fairly continuous narrative of David’s reign as the king of Israel.” 
Scholars have determined that one of the main sources of the 2"! Samuel is a narrative 
known as The Court History of David. This seems to be written by someone who was a 
member of the royal court and familiar with the issues that arose in the royal family. 
While the official scholarly stance is that the author is unknown, some believe that writer 
may have been one of the Prophet Nathan’s sons named Zabud. Zabud eventually became 
a priest and one of King’s Solomon’s personal advisors and officials.? The Court History 
is a very instrumental portion of the Old Testament story. Unlike the Chronicles 
narratives written later, the Court History gives a glimpse into David the man, as well as 
the king, revealing his strengths and flaws. Lawrence Boadt in his work, Reading the Old 
Testament: An Introduction, explains the significance of this narrative. The Court History 
is a skillful piece of narrative, filled with dramatic tension as it unfolds the flaws and 
weaknesses in David while still showing God’s constant protection for him and the 
dynasty in which he founded. David was not perfect, but God’s fidelity and promise 
never wavered.’ It is within this narrative, one that Boadt calls one of the best pieces of 
ancient literature,” that post-modern readers can witness David’s family begin to unravel. 
The narrative in chapter thirteen of 2" Samuel introduces the fact that over the 
course of time, Amnon fell in love with Tamar, the beautiful sister of Absalom. These 


children of David were related in an intricate family structure. In addition, Amnon and 
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Absalom were rivals for the throne of their father. Petersen notes, Amnon was the half- 
brother of Absalom and Tamar, all three being children of David with different mothers. 
Amnon was the oldest son and the crown prince. Assuming Chileab died young, Absalom 
would have been next in line for the throne.® Amnon was born to David and Ahinoam 
and was born in Hebron.’ Jerry M. Landay suggests in his work The House of David that 
Amnon inherited his father’s sensual appetite, while Absalom received his ambition, 
good looks, and leadership abilities. These character traits inherited from David by 
Amnon would later appear in disquieting fashion. Absalom and Tamar were born of the 
same mother, Maach. Maach was the daughter of the king of Geshur in the heights of the 
Golan above the Sea of Galilee.’ David married Maach when he ruled Judah from 
Hebron. This family dynamic was a result of the conquering and sensual nature of 
David’s personality. The king had a passion for battle and conquering, in addition to a 
healthy appetite for women. However, this family structure and lack of control would 
soon cause distress for the king. 

The modern text implies a specific theme that the reader must connect with 
throughout this narrative. That theme is that David’s family problems are a direct result 
of his sin with Bathsheba. By developing this premise, the author reinforces the 


theological viewpoint of the time that the sins of the father would be visited upon the 
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progeny of successive generations.'? The prophet Nathan reprimanded David and foretold 
of the coming familial upheaval after David sinned with Bathsheba. 2" Samuel 12: 11- 
12, record Nathan exclaiming, This is what the LORD says: ‘Out of your own household I 
am going to bring calamity upon you. Before your very eyes I will take your wives and 
give them to one who is close to you, and he will lie with your wives in broad daylight. 
You did it in secret, but I will do this thing in broad daylight before all Israel’.!’ David 
was a good monarch; he was a poor father and an abysmal role model. Bosch notes that, 
he was a doting father, and it is another peculiarity of this many-sided character that, 
though he had organized his kingdom so capably, he was quite unable to control his 
family. No doubt he failed to set his children an example of sober living and it was due to 
this failure that he was to suffer most grievously.’? David may have been able to provide 
correction to his children if he himself had practiced an abstemious lifestyle. He could 
not correct them because he demonstrated the same lack of control as his children. In the 
larger context, this story is a part of an unfolding chronicle of the violence David has 
unleashed in his own family. He has himself modeled the wanton behavior that “takes” 

by power whatever is desired (Bathsheba, chap. 11) and is willing to kill for his own self- 
interest (Uriah, chap. 11). Now his sons follow in his footsteps, to the grief of Tamar.!* 
David failed to be a Godly example to his family, perhaps his greatest sin, which caused 


his family to suffer intensely. 


'° Exodus 20:5b (New International Version) 
1 9"4 Samuel 12: 11-12 (New International Version) 
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In the opening passage of the text, Tamar is introduced as Absalom’s sister. The 
textual choice by the author reveals the plight of women in ancient Israel. Tamar — the 
victim in the text - could not be presented by herself alone; she needed a male to justify 
her mentioning. This choice of words clearly exhibits the social status of women; they 
were second-class citizens. From the onset, this narrative is one set in the man’s world of 
power and politics.'* The text further states that Amnon was frustrated to the point of 
illness on the account of his sister Tamar, for she was a virgin. The fact that Tamar was a 
virgin made it difficult for Amnon to be alone with her. Virgins were usually protected, 
having almost no contact with men. Jonadab, son of Shimeah, Amnon’s cousin and 
friend, devised a plan to help his relative fulfill his sexual desire. Jonadab suggested that 
Amnon pretend to be ill when David came to visit. Jonadab believed that once David saw 
his first-born child’s condition, the king would feel sympathetic and grant Amnon’s 
request. Amnon’s follows his cousin’s advice and proceeds with the plan. The king came 
to visit his son and granted the request of having Tamar come to visit Amnon. It is at this 
point that David failed to recognize the contempt between his children. However, 
preoccupied with his own problems, David seemed to believe that this is just a normal 
request of a sibling, seeking the comfort of another sibling in a time of distress. David 
had practiced purposeful deceit in arranging Uriah’s death to sin with Bathsheba. Here 
Amnon follows the pattern of his father. Amnon is also purposely deceitful in an attempt 
to sin against his sister. The author again establishes the fact that the family conflict and 
troubles are the direct consequence of David’s sin and deceitfulness before God. 

The next episode in the text is reprehensible and extremely unnerving. David 


sends Tamar to Amnon who is lying down, supposedly still ill. Tamar kneaded bread and 


14 Ibid. 
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served it to her brother who refused to eat it. The requested food was special dumplings 
that were hearty or heart-shaped. Alice Bach notes that the noun in this text makes a clear 
connection between food and the body.'* Bach further notes that, the image of Tamar 
kneading the dough and shaping the dumplings “in his sight” reminds the reader that 
Tamar herself is within his sight, the object of his gaze. When she offers him the cooked 
dumpling, he refuses to take them from her. His obsession has been broken. Instead of 
loving her, he seizes her. As quickly as she had turns the dough into dumplings, Amnon’s 
love transformed to violence.'° Amnon immediately sent all of the servants out of the 
chamber, including the ones who accompanied the virgin Tamar. Amnon asked Tamar to 
bring the food into his bedroom and when she came to him, he grabbed her said come to 
bed with me my sister.'” The message of the text illustrates the depth of depravity that 
David’s family fell to on account of sin. First of all, while they were born of different 
mothers, the Holiness Code found in the book of Leviticus would have strictly forbidden 
any sexual contact between siblings. The Law states do not have sexual relations with 
your sister, either your father’s daughter or your mother’s daughter, whether she was 
born in the same home or elsewhere.’* Amnon, being the eldest son of the royal house of 
Israel, must have known the Law. The mere fact of lusting after his sister shows extreme 
contempt for his family and the ethical monotheism that his father was obligated to 


uphold as king of Israel. 
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Secondly, Amnon does not relent when Tamar refuses him. Tamar pleads with 
Amnon not to force her to have sex with him. She states that such a thing should not be 
done in Israel. Rape was forbidden in Israel in Deuteronomy 22:28. Additionally, if 
caught, the rapist faced paying restitution or death. Michael R. Cosby, in his work, Sex in 
the Bible: An Introduction to What the Scriptures Teach Us About Sexuality, explains the 
complicit situation Amnon created. 

The second law of Deuteronomy forbidding divorce envisions a 

situation in which a man rapes an unbetrothed virgin and is cau ght 

in the act. Since she does not have another man, the ravisher is 

obligated to pay the bride price of fifty pieces of silver to her father 

and marry her. If the girl has been betrothed to another man, 

however, the rapist is to be killed.'° 
Tamar’s reaction sought to remind Amnon of the disgrace that the family would plunge 
into with the prospect of having siblings to marry as a result of such a heinous act. Tamar 
reminds Amnon that he would be like one of the wicked fools of Israel.”° Tamar also 
implored her brother to consider how this act would forever change her life. A woman 
who lost her virginity was not suitable for marriage. By forcing her to have sex with him, 
Amnon disgraced Tamar twice. He violated the family bonds and sexual laws forbidden 
in the Holiness Code and forever doomed her to live in her father’s house, being not 
suitable for marriage. Tamar’s suggestion to David allow them to matry was a last ditch 
attempt to halt Amnon’s advances. The pleas were to no avail and Amnon raped his 
sister. 


After the act of violence was over, Amnon revealed the base nature of his 


personality. He called one of his servants and told them to ‘get this woman out of here 


*8 Michael R. Cosby, Sex in the Bible : An Introduction to What the Scriptures Teach Us About 
Sexuality, Steeple Books (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1984), 22. 
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and bolt the door.” The English translations stated that Amnon said get this woman out of 
here. However, a study of the Hebrew Scriptures revealed a much different connotation 
and tone in the text. The Hebrew word for woman in this passage is 71, transliterated as 
zeh, a demonstrative pronoun. Zeh literally means this, this one, here, which, this...that, 
the one...the other, another, such. So Amnon told his servant, get this one out of here! 
This was the last act of disgrace as Amnon treated his sister, whom he had just raped, as 
if she was nothing but a common whore. Tamar tore her robe, put ashes on her head, and 
wept uncontrollably as a sign of intense mourning and grief. 

On the surface, this act seems to be the results of a horny, devious young man, 
bent on fulfilling his desires at any cost. However, when surveying the periscope in the 
context of the larger narrative, another picture surfaces. Amnon’s actions demonstrated 
that he had not regard for Tamar. This would also mean that he had no respect for 
Absalom who was Tamar’s full brother. This is the result of two family issues that David 
never addressed. The rivalry between Amnon and Absalom may not have been so intense 
if David had spent more time clearly defining the position of his two sons. David should 
have publicly named an heir to the throne and maybe some of the animosity would have 
subsided. Next, David committed the cardinal sin of parenthood; he publicly 
demonstrated his affection for one child over the other. Landay noted that Absalom’s was 
David’s favorite, for in him David recognized so much of himself.”! Second, David failed 
to adequately mend a blended family. This idea may seem implausible with the number 
of children that David had considering his wives and concubines. However, one must be 


conscious of the fact that these are his oldest children. If David had established a 
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relationship with these his elder children, a pattern of expected family relations would 
have been established. The great king of Israel, the one who completed the seemingly 
unprecedented task of reuniting the nations of Israel and Judah failed to accomplish the 
same with his own blood relatives. 

The last episode of this melancholy of family conflict began after the rape of 
Tamar. Tamar disappears from the story and the attention turns to David, Absalom and 
Amnon. After hearing the news of the rape, the Bible states that David was furious. The 
question is that if the king was so furious, why did he fail to respond to the situation in 
any meaningful way? One answer is found in the birth order of the children. Amnon was 
the first-born and heir to the throne. While David may have been angry, he was 
politically or culturally aloof. Landley su ggests that, David vented his anger upon Amnon 
and disgustedly sent him away. But the king knew the act was a feeble one; for he was 
powerless to hurt Amnon in the only way he could be hurt. Much as he now wished, 
David could not possibly disown the crown prince in Absalom’s favor. Neither politically 
nor psychologically could he risk tarnishing the name of the House of David.22 The irony 
of the situation is that by not being willing to risk tarnishing the name of his family by 
disowning Amnon, David actually causes shame to the name he was trying to protect. 
This explains why, Absalom after learning of the act told Tamar to be still; he knew his 
father was not going to respond appropriately. 

Baruch Halpern in his book entitled David’s Secret Demons: Messiah, Murderer, 
Traitor, King, proposes another reason for David’s failure to act. Halpern surmises that 


David had a basis for recourse considering his sordid past. David, though angry, does not 
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act. His inaction has been interpreted variously, but it is perhaps best understood as a 
result of his own status: as an adulterer himself, he is not in a position to take appropriate 
measures to punish his eldest son.?* Another explanation for the king’s response to 
Amnon reckless behavior can be found in the translation of the text. The New Revised 
Standard Version states that when the King David heard all of these things he became 
very angry, but he would not punish him because he loved him, for he was his firstborn.4 
Some scholars have concluded that the redactors to assure the reader clearly understood 
that David had no hand in the death of Amnon added this passage. Nevertheless, whether 
out of love or an editor’s later commentarial addition, Amnon had spiraled out of control 
and his father was in no position to reverse that downward trend. 

David’s last mistake in the family conflict was being insensitive to the nature of 
the incestuous rape and its impact on Absalom. After two years, Absalom, still furious, 
sees an opportunity to avenge his sister’s rape. The text notes that Absalom’s 
sheepshearers were at Baal Hazor near the border of Ephraim and Absalom invited all the 
king’s sons to come there. Baal-Hazor was probably the modern city of Tell Azur, six 
miles northeast of Bethel and five miles southwest of Shiloh.2> The Hebrew reader would 
notice the significance of Absalom requesting a meeting at a seemingly insignificant city. 
While Baal-Hazor would not have resonated with the readers, Bethel and Shiloh would 


most definitely make a mental impression. Bethel was conquered by the Joseph tribes and 
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became part of the tribe of Ephraim.° Shiloh on the other hand was the administrative 
and religious center for the Israelite tribes during the early settlement period.”’ The reader 
would recognize that Baal Hazor represented Absalom’s move to conquer the kingdom 
and take over the administrative and religious duties of his father. 

It may not have been Absalom’s intention to kill Amnon only. Absalom requested 
the presence of his father and his brothers. If David had agreed, Absalom would have the 
opportunity to kill both the king and the heir while getting the revenge for his sister that 
had festered in him for two years. David declined the invitation but Amnon does go. 
Sheep shearing was a time of celebration in which all kinds of revelry would occur. The 
word feast actually refers to a drinking bout.”® Absalom tells his men to wait for Amnon 
to get drunk and then they are to kill him. The violence in the royal family seems to come 
to an end after Amnon’s murder. 

Again after a traumatic incident involving family members, David reacted with no 
action of any consequence. The king lamented publicly and Absalom fled to Geshur, the 
land of his mother. David’s indecisiveness as a parent resulting in Absalom fleeing for 
three years and then returning in a perfunctory show of family solidarity. Eventually 
Absalom would carry out the revolt against David. The narrative comes to an end in 
chapter 18 with the murder of Absalom as the battle for the throne ensues. 

The narrative of David’s family struggles point to a number of deficiencies David 
had as a parent and family leader. First, David was not sensitive to the makeup of his 


family and the natural issues that arose out of that composition. Secondly, while being 
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resolute when it came to making decisions about war and conquering, David was 
dithering when it involved major decisions with his family. Lastly and perhaps the most 
consequential reason of all, David failed to be a role model for his children. He allowed 
his own narcissistic ambitions and desires to taint his offspring with devastating results. 
The same qualities that were revered in him as a military leader, cunning, deceitful 
tactics, fervent desire to win, disqualified him in the role of family patriarch. In this case 
the sins of the father were truly visited upon the children. David failed to foster 
meaningful, authentic relationships within the family and the family suffered immensely 
because of his inability to lead. 

In contrast to 2"? Samuel’s portrayal of a poor response to family conflict, the 
apostle Paul’s instruction to the Ephesians in chapters five and six provides a clear 
illustration of how to deal with family strife. In this model, family strife and conflict can 
be averted by establishing and maintaining unity, clear boundaries, and behavior 
expectations within the family unit. These boundaries would foster the development of 
true, authentic relationships by providing appropriate roles within the unit. Paul espouses 
these boundaries in a thematic unit of the Ephesians text known as the Household Code 
or Haustafel. 

The city of Ephesus was at the crossroads of the Mediterranean world. Ephesus 
was located about three miles inland from the Aegean Sea in the Cayster River valley. 
Three major roads met in Ephesus making it a major hub of trade at the time. While the 
letter is titled Ephesians, many scholars agree that the letter was intended for a much 
larger audience than the believers residing in the capital city of the Roman province of 


Asia. Paul N. Benware notes that “apparently this letter was designed to be a circular 
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letter; it was intended for the Churches in the region of Asia Minor.””° Regardless of its 
intended audience, the letter of Ephesians established major principles for the fellowship 
and functionality of the Church and Christianity in general. 

Paul’s main theological premise in the letter of Ephesians is that Christ is the head 
of the Christian Church, which is the body of Christ. Ephesians develops this unique 
Christological perspective. Not only is Christ the head of the Church, Christ is also 
superior to everything. Clinton E. Arnold in his work Ephesians: Power and Magic: The 
Concept of Power in Ephesians in Light of its Historical Settings concurs by stating, 
Ephesians has aptly been described by numerous interpreters as presenting a “cosmic 
Christology.” Christ is portrayed in numerous ways as superior to “all things.” Most 
significant, for our concern, is the fact that Christ is juxtaposed to the “powers” and 
declared to be superior to them.*” These “powers” were more than likely spiritual entities 
that derived from the magical practices prevalent in the Hellenistic world in the first 
century C.E. Ephesus bore a reputation of being something of a center of magical 
practices.*' Paul’s Christological perspective lends credence, authority, and confidence to 
the Christian believers in the region of Ephesus. If Christ is superior to all things then the 
Church is a valued and eminent institution in the world, being led by the “superior” 
God/Christ. Therefore, since Christ is superior to all and the head of the Church, 


followers of Christ must adhere to conduct worthy of being in this community of faith. 


*° Paul N. Benware, Survey of the New Testament, Rev. ed., Everyman's Bible Commentary 
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By establishing Christ as the head of the Church, Paul also created a hierarchal 
system of roles and responsibilities within the Christian community. A viable institution 
must have order and structure to maintain effectiveness and constitution; the Church was 
no exception. If Christ is the head of the Church, having responsibilities and privileges as 
the leader, those in the body, the Church, enjoy privileges but likewise have 
responsibilities. These responsibilities are just not to the head but are corporate 
responsibilities, as being a member of the community of faith. The Church prospers as a 
result of unity derived from consistency and execution of the roles and responsibilities in 
the community. The Church, as God’s agent of reconciling the world through the superior 
Christ, must be superior in love and unity. Luke Timothy Johnson notes, ...however, is 
its mandate; if the Church is to be the sign of God’s reconciling power at work in the 
world, then it must actually manifest that unity in its life. The Church is “the fullness of 
him who fills all things.” The Church is therefore the central focus of Ephesians precisely 
because it is, as a living community, the revelation to the world and to the cosmic powers 
of God’s work in the world.*” The understanding of the Church as articulated by Paul is 
that the Church is the prevailing presence of God in the temporal world. Thus, the 
establishment and maintenance of clear roles and responsibilities have a dual function in 
the Church. First, these designations assist to preserve the unity of the saints and 
secondly, the Church will be God’s example of conduct and reconciliation to the world. 

The first three chapters of Ephesians set the theological stage for Paul to 
definitely describe the purpose of the Church. Paul greets the Ephesians, prays for the 


believers, and then explains what being alive in the superior Christ is like. Paul then 
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unveils God’s plan of reconciliation for the Jews and Gentiles through Christ. As chapter 
four begins, the apostle’s teachings transition from the act of reconciliation to the agent 
of reconciliation, the Church. The first discussion centers around unity in the body of 
Christ, compulsory requirement of the Christ centered community. Paul moves his 
argument to expounding upon the character and conduct that will foster this continual 
unity in the body. Beginning in verse seventeen of chapter four, Paul admonishes the 
believers to be children of light. 

So I tell you this, and insist on it in the Lord, that you must no 

longer live as the Gentiles do, in the futility of their thinking. They 

are darkened in their understanding and separated from the life of 

God because of the ignorance that is in them due to the hardening 

of their hearts. Having lost all sensitivity, they have given 

themselves over to sensuality so as to indulge in every kind of 

impurity, and they are full of greed. That, however, is not the way 

of life you learned when you heard about Christ and were taught in 

him in accordance with the truth that is in Jesus. You were taught, 

with regard to your former way of life, to put off your old self, 

which is being corrupted by its deceitful desires; to be made new in 

the attitude of your minds; and to put on the new self, created to be 

like God in true righteousness and holiness.** 
The same theological instruction continues in chapter five, with Paul again reinforcing 
the behaviors expected of members of the community of the superior Christ. The 
apostle’s instruction and very specific, citing the avoidance of such immoral vices as 
impurity, greed, obscenity, and drunkenness. The goal, as the apostle formulates, is to 
live as children of light.** When members of the community operate as children of light, 
the community will be blessed in love and unity. 


Paul examines the theological implications of the superior Christ alongside a 


logical, argumentative progression, descending down the Church hierarchal relationship 
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construct. Christ is superior to all things, thus the head of the Church. The body of Christ, 
the Church, must submit in love to the Christ by displaying unity and moral uprightness 
in the community through individual actions. Paul’s instructions taught the agents of 
God’s reconciliation and the expected behaviors to maintain unity in the body. Having 
instituted this paradigm, the apostle proceeds to expound upon the nature of this unity, 
the practices that believers must adhere to in this new spiritual paradigm. In verse twenty- 
one of chapter five, Paul exhorts that believers must submit to one another out of 
reverence to Christ. This process of submission inherently provides the relationship 
models, roles, and responsibilities for the functionality of the community as a place of 
unity and God’s power in the world. 


The call to submissiveness in verse twenty-one provides the frame for the 


household code in the text. The word submit in the Greek is Ox0tOloow, which is 
translated to subordinate, reflexively, to obey. However, an appropriate word study gives 
a more accurate meaning of the word. The origin is a Greek military term meaning to 
arrange troop divisions in a military fashion under the command of a leader. The non- 
military use of the word implies "a voluntary attitude of giving in, cooperating, assuming 


responsibility, and carrying a burden".*° Paul’s understanding of the term suggests the 


usage of both interpretations of Dz0t0oow. The Christian troops, under the direction of 


the general, Christ, must be organized and arranged for battle. Likewise, those same 
Christian soldiers must foster unity by their voluntary giving in, cooperating, assuming 


responsibility, and carrying burdens of the leader. 


* Blue Letter Bible. "Dictionary and Word Search for hypotassd (Strong's 5293)". Blue Letter 
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It must be noted however, that Paul’s admonition to submission is not just a call 


to surrender to the leader exclusively but to the total community. The power of this 


statement is found in this distinct phraseology. The Greek term DAAD ov is translated to 
mean one another, reciprocally, mutually. Without the to one another term, Paul’s 
exhortation would just reflect a status quo mentality that has no power for relational 
transformation. Paul is calling the members of the community to submit to one another as 
a sign of one’s submission and reverence for Christ. This concept is universally 
revolutionary in nature because it challenges the authority inherent in ordered 
relationship structures. Paul’s redefines the authority in relationship structures by 


removing the connotation of exerted power and replaces it with mutual love and respect. 


The early Church father, Chrysostom, likewise viewed this text and the word AAD A@vV 
in a sense of mutuality. For Chrysostom, Paul is leveling the playing field so that there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female, for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.*® Chrysostom explains this mutuality in referencing how it operates in one of the 
relationship structures in the text, the master to slave association. Let there be an 
interchange of service and submission. For then will there be no such thing as slavish 
service. Let not one sit down in the rank of a freeman, and the other in the rank of a slave; 
rather it were better that both masters and slaves be servants to one another—far better to 
be a slave in this way than free in any other.*’ Paul and Chrysostom believed that this 


process of submitting to one another in mutual respect in love would usher in God’s 
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kingdom through the great Christian utopian model. Similarly, families can experience 
this same type of relational bliss when its members follow this same submission process. 

The household code, introduced by Paul in the text, was not a new concept in the 
Greco-Roman world. The Greco-Roman world evolved around the household, a concept 
that originated with Aristotle. The family unit was the smallest unit of society and would 
provide the prototype for government, the polis. D. Brendan Nagle explains the 
Aristotelian view of the household, 

However, it was much more than business enterprise. The driving 

force of the oikos*® economy was not profit in the modern sense of 

the word. The oikos was a moral and religious entity in its own 

right whose purpose was not just the generation of legally 

recognizable citizens, but the proper formation of morally 

acceptable members of a particular polis community where it is 

located, and the passing on of the household’s religious cults to 

future generations.*” 
Paul utilizes the centrality of the household in Greco-Roman culture to his theological 
and metaphorical advantage in the text. The reader is not hearing a new concept, but a 
radical conceptualization of the idea. Using the same three relationship models that were 
prevalent in the oikos of the time, wives-husbands, children-parents, and slaves-masters, 
Paul creates a new, more enhanced paradigm in these relationships. The improvement is 
that the new strength of these relationships is the power of God through Jesus Christ. 


These same relationships become mutually beneficial to all parties because all have first 


submitted to Christ. 


38 Oikos is the Greek word for household. 
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As Paul moves to deal with the individual relationship structures beginning in 
verse 22, the idea of submission to Christ first becomes essential in the understanding of 
the text. For this discussion, only the first relationship structure, wives and husbands will 
be explored. In the Greek, verses twenty-one and twenty flow together, unlike the 
modern English versions where there is the beginning of a new periscope. Mike Aubrey 
notes the significance of this textual variant. 


Continuing on, Ephesians 5.22 does not begin a new section as 
most English Bibles show. Rather, the verse is dependent upon 
verse 21. The verse reads, “Wives to your own husbands as to the 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” While all commentators at the very least note 
the ellipsis of the verb, they consistently find the need to insert 
vm0taoow back into the text with a condensed version of the word 
study previously done in verse 21. Such an act results in repeating 
the same error the scribes of past centuries made. A better 
approach would be to first ask how the original audience would 
have read verses 21-22 together. “.. -Submitting to one another in 
reverence to Christ: wives to your own husbands as to the Lord, 
Jesus Christ.”° 


This reading of the text is crucial for the correct interpretation and provides for a logical 


progression in this new CnotLioo paradigm. Thus the readings of verse twenty-two 


takes on a more global significance. Wives and husbands submit to Christ first and 
foremost. As they surrender to Christ, they also submit to each other. Again submission 
refers to the process of a voluntary attitude of giving in, cooperating, assuming 
responsibility, and carrying a burden. The key here is what Paul is trying to relay all 
along; there is no subordinate relationships among human parties in the text. All are 
subordinate to the superior Christ. This type of mutual love and respect then manifests 


itself in the appropriation of the roles of the household and the cultural norms of the day. 


*° Mike Aubrey, “v{zotéoow in Ephesians 5.21”, Studies in Greek Language & Linguistics, 
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In verse twenty-three, the husband is head of the wife because he is the head of the 
household, with the duties and responsibilities that role entails. Likewise the Church 
submits to Christ who is the head of the Church. This is not a submission that results in 
domination but rather the exact opposite. Just as it was the pleasure of the Christ to die 
and become the savior because of love, husbands should similar sacrifice and love their 
wives. 

When read from this prospective verses twenty-five through thirty-three express a 
husband’s deep, abiding love for his wife as required of a member of God’s community. 
The main focus of this relationship structure is the man’s or husband’s appropriation of 
submission as the culturally dominant head. Being the head does not imply dominion but 
one of sacrificial love. Paul uses these verses to specifically expound on how this type of 
love is accomplished. Appropriate conduct is enumerated and compared with that of 
Christ to remind the husband of the responsibility of leadership in God’s oikos. Verse 
thirty-one continues the Christ-husband motif in respect to this sacrificial giving of 
oneself. Paul uses a rhetorical strategy that must have shocked his readers. In patrilineal 
cultures, women leave their fathers’ home and go to live with their husbands’ families. 

In this new paradigm, Paul calls on the man to leave his father and mother and be united 
with his wife. The man is placed in the cultural role usually assigned to women. Paul 
does this for dramatic effect to underscore the significance of men truly submitting to 
God and their wives. A man would have to be humble to break the cultural norm and 
reach out to his future wife first. Paul is not speaking literally here but figuratively. A 
man who desires to be a husband in the model of Christ must be willing to offer himself 


first, just as Christ was offered for the Church. Aubrey notes that, Simply put, Paul 
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exhorts the husbands and wives of Ephesus to live humbly with equity in their culture, 
while continuing in the systems already set up. This is key to an accurate application for 
the twenty-first century. The question of application for Ephesians 5.21-33 for husbands 
and wives is not how to structure their relationship, but how to live in a Godly manner 
within their own culture, each submitting and loving the other.“ As all submit to Christ, 
the household relationship structure will be a blessing and a point of sustentation for the 
individuals, the family, and the Church. 

The story of King David and his family struggles demonstrate that when families 
do not communicate, when there is no mutual submission and love, the unit is torn apart 
in devastating ways. However, Ephesians 5 provides the conceptual model for families 
facing conflict and strife. The key is continual submission. This continual submission is 
a consistent process of surrendering to Christ, the community of faith, and the members 
of the individual household. As families follow the precepts of the model, a voluntary 
attitude of giving in, cooperating, assuming responsibility, and carrying a burden, 
families will survive and stay intact. Regardless of the trials and tests that arise, this type 
of submission will lead to renewal, reconciliation, and restoration amongst members of 


the family. 


Historical Foundation 


Throughout history, the family unit has been the basic building block of society. 


The nation of Israel was built upon the family, as Abraham was chosen as the father of 


nations. Genesis records God informing Abraham of God’s intention to build an ethical 


” Ibid. 
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monotheistic society, which would be founded upon Abraham’s offspring. The success of 
Aristotle’s polis was contingent upon the household functioning to its maximum 
efficiency. Throughout history, strong family units have created strong communities. In 
respect to Christianity, the same formula is applicable. Strong families build strong 
communities of faith. The household, the family structure, contributes greatly to the 
growth or decline of the greater institution. For the purpose of the argumentation of this 
ministry project, the greater institution is the Church. 

If this phenomenon is accurate, then much attention needs to be focused on 
assisting families to cope and survive the travails of family conflict. Just as the 
deterioration of the family has had an adverse impact of American culture, the same 
applies to the Church. Historically, many models have attempted to address the 
functionality of the family unit and strengthen relationship structures with the unit. For 
the purpose of this paper, several models will be examined. Some of these models are 
older, while others are more contemporary. Each model will be evaluated upon its 
effectiveness in creating mutual submission and reconciliation in the family. Mutual 
submission and reconciliation are the requirements espoused by the Apostle Paul in the 
fifth chapter of the letter of Ephesians as the basis for the establishment of a loving, 
harmonious, Christian community. 

This first model was not a new model at all. However, the social and cultural 
setting in which it found its advent made it anomalous to family structures of the time. 
This family structure model found its origin in the Old Testament. In the Hebrew 


Scriptures, the patriarchs were admonished be fruitful and increase in number; fill the 
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earth and subdue it.” This command was accomplished by the creation of extended 
families’ households called clans, led by patriarchs or head males of the family.*? The 
family unit was considered extended because the household could consist of not only 
relatives such as cousins, uncles, aunts, nieces and nephews, but also more than one wife 
married for the patriarch. 

In Genesis, chapter twenty-nine, verses twenty-six and twenty-seven, introduces 
the concept of polygamy into patriarchal history. Laban tells Jacob, “It is not our custom 
here to give the younger daughter in marriage before the older one. Finish this daughter’ s 
bridal week; then we will give you the younger one also, in return for another seven years 
of work.”“* The HarperCollins Bible Dictionary notes, “...The patriarchs practiced 
polygamy. They took concubines, especially in the cases in which the wife had difficulty 
conceiving children. In the legislation of the Torah, it is taken for said that a man may 
have two wives and that relationships were not always harmonious between them.’”*° 
According to Mormon belief, in the spring of 1820, a young, fourteen-year old Joseph 
Smith, Jr. received a divine revelation after reading James 1:5. Kurt Van Gordon writes 
that Smith received specific instructions from God in this revelation. “After reading 
James 1:5, which says that God will give wisdom to those who ask, Smith claimed that he 
went to the woods to pray and there received a vision of God the Father and J esus Christ. 
When Smith asked what Church to join, he was told, “Join none of them for they were all 


wrong,” and that “all creeds were an abomination in his sight; that those professors were 


* Genesis 1:28 (New International Version) 
3 Achtemeier and others, 812. 
“* Genesis 29: 26-27 (New International Version) 


* Paul J. Achtemeier, et.al. The HarperCollins Bible Dictionary (San Francisco: Harper, 1996), 656. 
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call corrupt.’”“° Smith later claimed that he was contacted by an angel named Moroni,*’a 
former inhabitant of America who shortly before his death, buried some golden plates on 
which were recorded the history of his people and the fullness of the gospel. After 
translating the golden plates, Smith developed a new revelation of God and Jesus Christ. 
Subsequently, Smith officially founded the Mormon Church as The Church of Christ on 
April 6, 1830 in Fayette, New York.*® 

The Church grew rapidly, but the beliefs and the practices made Mormons targets 
of persecution. One of the most problematic was the revival of the ancient practice of 
polygamy. For the Mormons, polygamy was a return to the ways of the patriarchs of the 
Israel] nation. Even more important, the Mormons envisioned polygamy as the 
mechanism to restore family values and family integrity. Lawrence Foster notes, 


“The official announcement of Latter-Day Saint belief and practice 
of polygamy was given at a special conference of the Church in 
late August 1852. At that time, Orson Pratt, one of the twelve 
apostles of the Church, presented a major speech which provided 
most of the arguments that would be used to explain and justify 
plural marriage during the succeeding four decades when it was 
publicly defended and practiced by the Mormons in Utah. At the 
same conference, a revelation was read publicly for the first time, 
which had allegedly been given through the prophet J oseph Smith 
on July 12, 1843, in Nauvoo. It explained the doctrinal justification 
for a "new and everlasting covenant." This called for the 
restoration of a form of polygamy modeled after the marriage 
practices of the Old Testament patriarchs and based on a larger 
conception of "celestial marriage" lasting for time and all 
eternity.””° 


“© Kurt Van Gordon, Mormonism, Zondervan Guide to Cults & Religious Movements (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Pub. House, 1995), 8. 


‘7 Ibid, 8. 
48 Ibid, 11. 


“° Lawrence Foster, "A Little-Known Defense of Polygamy from the Mormon Press in 1842," 
Dialogue 9, no. 4 (1974): 22. 
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This idea of plural marriage is still fundamental to the official doctrine of the Mormon 
Church. Section 132 of the Doctrines and Covenants document of the Church of Latter 
Day Saints, the Mormons, denotes the revelation of J oseph Smith in reference to 
polygamy. As Foster notes, the statement gives an intellectual framework of polygamy 
but no instructions on how it was to be practiced or of its social necessity.”° In the fall of 
1842, the Mormon Press in Nauvoo, Illinois, the second major settlement area of the 
Mormons, published a remarkable thirty-seven page pamphlet explaining marriage, 
divorce, and defending polygamy. “The account allegedly comprises two chapters from a 
larger manuscript—apparently never published—called The Peace Maker, or the 
Doctrines of the Millennium. The pamphlet presents a brilliant, highly unorthodox 
intellectual and social argument for the "Biblical" basis of marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy, which were seen as closely related.”>! 

The Peace Maker presented the contention that the only way to restore harmony 
in the family unit was to reestablish male dominance. It also espoused that the fall of 
humanity was due to woman, not the serpent, due to woman’s exercise of her sexual 
authority over man. The family would not be functional again until men were in charge. 
In response to the questions of fornication and divorce, The Peace Maker, develops an 
intricate, sophisticated claim that leads to an initial justification for polygamy as a 
legitimate social religious and social practice. Foster explains the Mormon use of this 


theory: 


°° Thid, 22. 
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The wife, then, should be divorced by her husband should her 
affections become alienated from his; however, if the husband's 
affections are alienated from hers while she remains sincerely 
attached to him, the same standard does not apply, for "a man shall 
not take advantage of his own wrong." If a man could go about 
divorcing wives and taking new ones at his own whim, he would 
be acting with gross irresponsibility and contributing to social 
chaos. What recourse does the man have in a less-than-ideal 
marriage? After all, the wife may not be unfaithful, yet "she may 
be a perfect devil to her husband." This is not desirable, for God's 
will is orderly and harmonious social relations. Underlying the 
solution to this problem proposed by the Peace Maker is a special 
view of male authority in marriage, a view which was still widely 
prevalent in less explicit form in nineteenth-century America. The 
pamphlet declares repeatedly that a married woman is the property 
of her husband, property in a very special sense, "very precious, 
near and dear to him as his own body." As the property of her 
husband, the wife cannot in turn own her owner, for that would be 
a logical absurdity. Thus the husband is not under the law of 
marriage to his wife, in his treatment of his wife, he is responsible 
only to God's law. If a husband is unreasonable towards his wife or 
if he physically abuses her, he can be held legally accountable by 
society, but not by his wife. Since the man is not under the law of 
marriage to his wife, the Peace Maker thus concludes that the 
solution for a man in an unsatisfactory marriage situation is the 
ancient one of taking additional wives while continuing to 
maintain the first.>” 


While potentially disturbing to a modern, non-Mormon audience, the religious logic 
behind this doctrine was accepted and practiced by the leadership of the Mormon Church. 
More theological interpretations provided the rationalization for the practice of 
polygamy. Another theory at the core of the theological justification for plural marriage is 
the concept of the celestial kingdom. The celestial kingdom is described as, “...life in the 
presence of God where they would be able to create worlds, continue there to produce 


spirit progeny to people them, and become like God.”>* Orson Pratt, one of the early 


>» Ibid, 27. 


*? Jessie L. Embry, Mormon Polygamous Families : Life in the Principle, Publications in Mormon 
Studies (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1987), 42. 
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Church leaders and an original member of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, believed that 
abstaining from polygamy would deny one the benefits of the celestial kingdom. As a 
result, in 1852, Pratt publicly announced the Mormons were practicing polygamy, after 
years of secrecy and public speculation.** The motivation to seek this celestial kingdom 
and bring God’s order to the universe was a strong reasoning for the acceptance of 
polygamy. The Mormons also stressed that polygamy was the best way to fulfill the 
commandment given in Genesis 1: 28 to be fruitful and multiply. Oscar Pratt used this 
reasoning as a response to God’s beckoning call to humanity. Embry notes Pratt’s 
rationale, “Does it say continue to multiply for a few years, and then the marriage 
contract must cease?...No...When male and female are restored from the fall, by virtue of 
the everlasting and eternal covenant of marriage, they will continue to increase and 
multiply to all ages of eternity.”°° While other societies practiced polygamy because of 
desire for numerous offspring, and economic and prestige factors, the Mormon rationale 
was deeply rooted in their theological understanding. “Believing that God had literally 
fathered spirit children who needed bodies to come to the earth, Mormons saw having 
more children as a way of providing “earthly tabernacles.” By the husband marrying 
more than one wife, the men would have more children than they would have 
otherwise.”*° These theological justifications were not accepted by mainstream 
Christianity. However, these teachings apparently resonated with many who heard the 


message as the Church of Latter Day Saints grew rapidly during this time. 


} J 


** Ibid, 41. 
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The Mormon Church presented compelling social arguments for the practice of 
polygamy. The essence of the line of reasoning was that pluralistic families would create 
the loving, stable, family unit that would please God and make society better. Mormon 
leaders pointed out the successful record of Abraham, a polygamist, in raising a righteous 
generation. The nation of Israel survived because of the virtuous men that were 
descendants of the world’s first known polygamists. Another social argument was that 
polygamy balances the social order. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
America, women outlived men, due to nature and reasons such as war. Since the 
mortality rate was high among men and many men refused to marry, monogamy was “‘a 
cruel and oppressive system.”>” Polygamy solved the problem of women outnumbering 
men and provided for a more stable community. Besides being the most plausible family 
system for the wellbeing of a community, polygamists argued that monogamy was 
unnatural. Embry notes Oscar Pratt’s explanation of the evils of monogamy. 


“He explained, “Only about one fifth of the population of the 
globe...believe in the one-wife system; the other four-fifths believe 
in the doctrine of a plurality of wives...and are not so narrow and 
contracted in their minds as some of the nations of Europe and 
America, who have done away with the promises.” Monogamy, 
according to Pratt, invited immorality. He erroneously pointed out 
“haunts of prostitution, degradation, and misery” were not found in 
ancient Israel, nor in the societies practicing polygamy. He went on 
to explain, “Whoredom, adultery, and fornication have cursed the 
nations of the earth for many generations...but they must be 
entirely done away with from those who call themselves the people 
of God.” Prostitution could be “prevented in the way the Lord 
devised in ancient times; that is, by giving to his faithful servants a 
plurality of wives by which a numerous and faithful posterity can 
be raised up, and taught in the principles of righteousness and 
truth.” 


*” Melvin Ember. “Warfare, Sex Ratio, and Polygyny,” Ethnology no. 13, (April 1974), 197. 


ne Embry, 46. 
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Only through God’s gift of polygamy would the family unit and the community be in line 
with God’s mandates and order. Polygamists argued that when one submitted to this 
ancient family system, everyone would benefit and receive the blessings of the celestial 
kingdom. 

The polygamist model from a cursory viewing, seems to fit the model espoused 
by Paul. The leaders of the early Mormon Church would submit that their appropriation 
of plural marriage would foster the family reconciliation and mutual submission found in 
Ephesians 5. They would argue that immorality is nonexistent and that wives get along 
because the household roles are well defined. Polygamists would also contend that 
children grow up in wholesome, God fearing environments that would nurture them into 
becoming productive citizens of the community. However, upon further inspection, the 
model fails miserably when one judges it according to the Apostle Paul’s standards in 
Ephesians. 

The polygamist model interprets Ephesians 5 erroneously because while the male 
is the head of the household, he must submit to the wife out of reverence to God. This 
submission involves no designation of a subordinate partner in the relationship. Wives 
are not subordinate in the marriage; they just have different roles. The household will 
function according to God’s will when both or in this case, all parties, are operating on a 
level playing field in the relationship. The polygamist model values the patriarchal power 
model and reduces the role of women to subservience to the whims of the husband. So 
while polygamists may argue that more women are content by having a husband, this 
researcher asserts that more women are denied their personal dignity due to a repudiation 


of their identity in mutual submission bonds. A denial of dignity anywhere has adverse 
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effects on the self-esteem and self-image of an individual. Nancy Quinn, a Mormon wife 
in a polygamous family, chronicled her feelings in respect to this family system model. 
“When you read through the history of the Bible and other religious books, women get 
the dirt so badly, and the men who are supposed to have this great responsibility seem to 
totally disregard it. I don’t understand why a man could be sealed to more than one 
woman but a woman can’t be sealed to more than one man.””” The polygamist model 
does offer the stability in a form that this researcher thinks Paul envisioned for the 
Christian community. Where it fails the test is in function. The family unit operates 
effectively but at the cost of denying egalitarian mutual submission and reciprocated 
responsibility. Polygamy fails as a model of mutual submission and reconciliation within 
the family unit because the man is the only one who truly receives the benefits of the 
celestial kingdom. In order for the model to meet the standards of Paul in Ephesians 5, the 
dignity and love of man and woman must be protected and enhanced out of reverence to 
God. 

An obscure parish priest who lived in Spain, who dedicated his life to the service 
and God and the spiritual evolution of the family, championed the second model. Josep 
Manyanet was born within a large and Christian family on January 7, 1833 in 
Northeastern Spain, in the city of Tremp, province of Lleida. Years later, he accepted 


the call to the priesthood and established two religious congregations. The website of the 


°° Susan Buhler Taber, Mormon Lives : A Year in the Elkton Ward (Urbana: University of Hlinois 
Press, 1993), 279. 


rd osep Manyanet y Vives (1833-1901),http.www.vatican. va/news_services/liturgy/saints/ns_lit_ 
Doc_20040516_vives_en.html (accessed October 30, 201 0). 


Holy Family Seminary in Silver Springs, Maryland, notes the formation of these 
congregations by Manyanet. 


“Josep Manyanet had been blessed by an intense family life. This 
will enable him to dedicate his energies and his sensitivity to the 
needs of families and children. He is guided, through prayer, to 
proclaim the Holy Family of Nazareth as the God-given model for 
every family. His entire life will be an effort to carry this message 
into every home. For this very purpose he initiates the Religious 
Congregation of the Sons of the Holy Family, Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph. The year is 1864. Six years later, on February 2, 1870, at 
the Chapel of the School of Saint Joseph in Tremp, Josep 
Manyanet makes his first Profession of Religious Vows and 
receives that of his early companions and followers. In 1874, in 
obedience to his Superiors, he initiates the Religious Congregation 
of the Daughters of the Holy Family Jesus, Mary and Joseph, now 
the Missionary Daughters of the Holy Family of Nazareth.”®! 


Manyanet was known as, “the Prophet to the Family,” as he spent his life devoted to 


teaching the family to follow the example set by the Holy Family of God. To him, the 


Holy Family was the original home-Church, kernel of the universal Church, earliest 


community of consecrated life and prototype for every family.’ Adherence to the 


teachings of the Holy Family would cause the family unit to prosper in their God-given 


mission. 


Manyanet addressed the issue of marriage as one of the fundamental building 


blocks of a holy family. As families entered unto a holy covenant, with mutual 
submission and love, the family was blessed. 


“He sees the Sacrament of Marriage between a man and a woman 
as the natural foundation for all families. They have been called by 
God to develop their mutual love as an echo and reflection of the 
divine love and to create a community in the service of life. The 


*! The Holy Family Seminary, “Saint Joseph Manyanet, 
Biography, "http://www.holyfamilyseminary.com/Biography.html# (accessed October 30, 2010). 
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family thus becomes the spring and source of all social goods and a 

precious jewel for the Church and for the world.. .Manyanet issues 

an invitation to all families interested in discovering the fullness of 

their mission, to consider Nazareth as the mirror and the Holy 

Family as the image reflecting their potential and their goals His 

aim will be to build a Nazareth in every home and to make every 

family into «a Holy Family».”~ 
In 1899, Manyanet began to publish a guiding manual for family life entitled, Precious 
Family Jewel™ for the promotion of strengthening the family with this ideology. The 
Catholic Church identified Manyanet as a God-sent prophet. Pope John Paul II declared 
him “blessed” in 1984, and he was canonized as a Saint of the Church. The religious 
organizations that he founded continue today to assist the family to become a community 
of love in the service of life, marriage vows are strengthened and both children and 
grown-ups accept their community responsibilities, fostering families for a better society 
that walks towards a civilization of love. 

The evaluation of Manyanet’s model and teaching is quite favorable when viewed 
in the light of what Paul taught in Ephesians 5. Manyanet taught that family had the 
ability to transform society. However, the family first had to be transformed through its 
desire to be modeled after the Holy Family. In this model, the family would develop 
mutual submission and love, while carrying out their God-given mission to the world. 
This researcher believes that this was what Ephesians 5 advocates in respect to the 


function. This model seems to be one that would foster family reconciliation in the midst 


of conflict because its original orientation is to strengthen all parts of the family unit, 


83 Thid. 
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husband, wife, and child. Where this model lacks the substance to truly fulfill the Pauline 
archetype is in form. The research did not yield enough results on how to model what 
was actualized in the lives of those who embraced it. Research that would indicate some 
results of the model would help to move the model from theoretical to practical. While 
this researcher’s values the function inherent in this model, the lack of substantiated form 
prevents it from being a complete model for the purpose of this ministry project. 

Sensing the monumental importance of vibrant, functional families on the success 
of the overall culture, recent secular movements have been introduced to aid family 
development. The federal government initiated the third model. This model was based 
upon findings of a Congressional Committee assigned to examine family life in America. 
The Committee results revealed the similar findings of Aristotle centuries ago, namely 
that, marriage is the foundation of a successful society and that marriage is an essential 
institution of a successful society which promotes the interests of children.©’ A provision 
in legislation passed by Congress, the Deficit Reduction Act of 2005, provided funding of 
$150 million each year for healthy marriage promotion and fatherhood in the nation. 

The Healthy Marriage Initiative (HMI) is administered throu gh the Department of 
Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families Division. The 
goal is create healthy families in America. A healthy family, as defined by the Healthy 
Family Initiative, is a family that meets the following criteria.First, they are mutually 
enriching, and second, both spouses have a deep respect fo r each other. It is a mutually 


satisfying relationship that is beneficial to the husband, wife and children (if present). It is 


ays: Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children & Families, “The 
Healthy Marriage Initiative,” http://www.acf.hhs.gov/healthymarriage/about/mission.html#background 
(accessed November 10, 2010). 
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a relationship that is committed to ongoing growth, the use of effective communication 
skills and the use of successful conflict management skills. The mission statement of 
the Healthy Family Initiative to help couples, who have chosen marriage for themselves, 
gain greater access to marriage education services, on a voluntary basis, where they can 
acquire the skills and knowledge necessary to form and sustain a healthy marriage.” The 
goals of the Healthy Marriage Initiative provide opportunities for couples to explore and 
develop the concepts of mutual submission and reconciliation within the confines of their 
relationship. The goals not only attempt to address the issues inherent in the marriage but 
also they focus on dynamics of improving the community through healthy marriages. The 
Healthy Marriage Initiative envisions outcomes where all parties, children, women, men, 
and communities, are sustained and improved through this model.” 

Of all the models explored thus far, this model seeks to address the form and 
function of the household that Paul describes in Ephesians 5 and 6. The family is 
strengthened as a result of the relationship bond between husband and wife. The Healthy 
Family Initiative model is similar to the model that this ministry project will be 
comprised of. The essential notion in both models is that families must be given the tools 
to become healthy. Healthy families are the result of healthy marriages. As couples 
mutually submit to each other out of reverence to Christ, strong bonds will be formed. 


During seasons of trials and strife, while these bonds may be affected, they will never be 
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severed. The ties that bind families will equip them with the tools to appropriately 
respond to various family conflicts.”! 

Another model is one that is relatively recent. This model is an ecumenical 
Christian model based in Knoxville, Tennessee, Home Front Alliance of Knoxville: A 
United Front to Strengthen Marriage and Families. This model lends credence to the 
contextual argumentation of this ministry project; marriage and the family structure are 
under attack in Knoxville, Tennessee. Its mission is, The HomeFront Alliance of 
Knoxville is a coalition of Churches, businesses, organizations, and community leaders 
that have united to strengthen marriages and families as the foundation of success for the 
development of our children and the stability of our community.’” The website of the 
initiative lists its goals as the following: 

e Improve the quality of life for Knoxville area children by providing training, 
resources, and opportunities for strengthening family relational skills and 
interactions. 

° Reduce the divorce rate of Knox County by strengthening the marital health of the 
couples of our community. We will provide training and resources for more 
effective marital preparation, enrichment, and restoration for the couples of our 
community, while also providing support and care for those families who have 
gone through divorce to foster healing and understanding. 

¢ Reduce the rate of out-of-wedlock pregnancy by providing training, resources, 
and opportunities for better parent/teen relations and involvement, while also 


casting a vision for marriage over cohabitation. 


e Reduce family violence by providing training, resources & education for 
managing family conflict, as well as improving the ability to identify at-risk 


7 Appendix includes, “Why Marriage Matters,” research that provides support for the Healthy 
Marriage Initiative. 
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families with the goal of connecting them to resources for violence prevention and 
intervention.’ 


This model is a holistic model, similar to the Healthy Marriage Initiative. Both address 
the dire need for dialogue, education, and healing within the family structure. The 
researcher envisions collaboration with this initiative to strengthen the ministry project. 
Just as the researcher discovered, others in Knoxville understand the prodigious 
importance of restoring and reconciling the family unit the context of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Another recent model provides for counseling ministry specifically to couples 
with different religious backgrounds. Citing data from a Pew Forum on Religion and 
Public Life publication complied in June 2008, Gail S. Risch and Michael G. Lawler 
report that one major problem facing marital couples is differing religious beliefs. These 
differences in faith articulation can have devastating effects on the marriage. As the 
authors note, ...Religion could be either a cohesive or bonding force in a relationship 
when the partners create a joint religious life, or a divisive force when the partners have 
not dealt with religious differences. In the latter case, there is a potential danger to both 
the stability of and the satisfaction with the marital relationship.”’ As a result, the Center 
for Marriage and Family created BRIDGES. BRIDGES is an acronym for Building 
Relationship Interaction, Decision-making, Growth and Enrichment through 
Spirituality.’> This relationship inventory enables couples to identify religious values and 


differences, to explore ways of dealing with and resolving the differences, and to develop 
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a joint religious life. While this model is content specific, the concepts are germane to the 
Ephesians Project and any other effective MRE program. BRIDGES first sets out to 
discern what the couple has in common in terms of religious beliefs and shared values. 
Secondly, the inventory explores factors about the couple’s individual background, 
attitudes, and support systems. Lastly, BRIDGES seeks to evaluate individual and shared 
ways of dealing with the strengths and challenges that accompany a family with blended 
religious views. These are precisely the steps taken by the Ephesians Project; however, it 
contains a more general marital perspective. This model is efficient because the intention 
of model is to educate the couple by giving them the relevant tools to enhance and 
improve their relationship. This model encourages a couple to explore and utilize the 
foundational concepts of mutual submission and reconciliation with the marriage and the 
family. The conceptual framework of this rieel could be used to design a MRE program 
that deals with a specific issue as BRIDGES, or the broader view of marital enrichment. 
The key is that couples are exposed to the necessary resources to improve their marriage 
in the present and subsequently in the future. Prayerfully, the couple will initiate future 
improvements, having been empowered to accomplish the task by effective marriage 
enrichment and counseling. 

David and Amy Olson created an eminent model that has attempted to provide 
marriage and relationship enrichment similar to that of the Ephesians Project. Project 
PREPARE/ENRICH was created initially to assist premarital couples to be prepared for 
the challenges that they will encounter as a couple. The Olsons note that premarital 
counseling and guidance is paramount because many couples are not prepared to be 


married. 
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The choice to marry is one of the most important decisions in life, 

yet many people do not invest time and energy into preparing for 

their marital relationship. Couples typically spend more time 

preparing for their marriage ceremony than building skills to help 

them have a happy and lasting marriage...A significant proportion 

of married couples experience serious marital conflict early in their 

relationship, as indicated by the high divorce rate early into 

marriage. In fact, the average length of marriage is only six years. 

Clearly, couples are not prepared to deal with the challenges of 

marriage. 
PREPARE was originally developed after the Olsons discovered these difficulties of 
dealing with couples in premarital counseling. The authors note that the initial idea was 
to create a couple’s questionnaire, which would get the couple talking with each other 
about their relationship.’” PREPARE was developed based on the theoretical assumption 
that the quality and success of the marriage relationship can be predicted from the 
premarital relationship. The statement suggests that researchers can identify the 
relationship factors that, if improved, will make a difference to the quality of the 
marriage.”® The model was originally developed in 1978 and went through subsequent 
revisions. In 2000, the program was revised again to be more comprehensive and in- 
depth. 

Being a preventative model in nature, PREPARE applies four important 
characteristics that researchers have deemed effective for determining marital success. 


The authors note these characteristics: first, factors that relate to marital success need to 


be identified. Second, couples need to be assessed on those critical variables. Third, 


”* David H. L. Olson and Amy K. Olson, "Prepare/Enrich Program: Version 2000," Journal of 
Family Ministry 11, no. 4 (1997): 28. 


” Thid, 29. 


78 B J. Fowers and D.H. Olson, "Predicting Marital Success with PREPARE: A Predictive Validity 
Study." Journal of Marital and Family Therapy 12, no. 4 (1986): 413, 
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feedback and exercises need to be given to couples, which will help them deal with 
problem areas. Fourth, couples need skill building exercises focusing on communication 
and conflict resolution skills.”” PREPARE/ENRICH was designed using the theory and 
research to focus on the issues most crucial to couples. The program includes two steps. 
The first step involves couples taking an assessment with the relevant inventory and the 
second step involves feedback sessions using six couple exercises. This researcher 
recognizes the immense value of this approach as evidenced in some of the feedback 
received from the Ephesians Project participants. Of the couples that participated in the 
project, 60% noted that while they had pre-marital counseling, they did not feel it 
addresses many of the salient issues they would later face in marriage. This fact is further 
evidence that the PREPARE program is vital for couples seeking to marry. 

In the first step of PREPARE, couples take one of four inventories. The 
inventories are designed based on varying life situation of couples. The table below 


identifies the different types of inventories utilized in PREPARE. 


Table 4 
Types of Couple Inventories used in PREPARE 


1) PREPARE is designed for couples planning to marry who do not have children. 

2) PREPARE-MC is designed for couples planning to marry that do have children (either 
together or from previous relationships). 

3) ENRICH is designed for married couples seeking enrichment and counseling and 


couples who have cohabited for two or more years. 


” Olson and Olson: 32. 
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| 4) MATE is designed for older couples (50 or older) planning to marry or facing other 


| 


| 


| life transitions such as retirement or relocation.® 


As the data in Table 4 reflect, the revisions made to PREPARE from its original 
development for premarital couples was expanded to possibly include an extensively 
greater number of couples. This researcher asserts that is due to the original premise of 
this paper and project that the institution of marriage has become less and less stable over 
the past few decades. All four inventories in Table 4 contain 165 items designed to 
identify and measure the relationship in 20 areas. All of the five core areas of 
concentration of the Ephesians Project are represented in the 20 areas of PREPARE. The 
20 core areas examined are Idealistic Distortion, Marriage Expectations (PREPARE « 
PREPARE-MC only) and Marital Satisfaction (ENRICH only), Personality Assessment, 
Communication, Conflict Resolution, Financial Management, Leisure Activities, Sexual 
Relationship, Children and Parenting, Family and Friends, Role Relationship, and 
Spiritual Beliefs. The PREPARE/ENRICH Inventories contain two family-of-origin scales 
(assessing family cohesion and family flexibility) and two scales assessing the couple 
system (couple cohesion and couple flexibility). These scales help to show the 
relationship between the family-of-origin and the couple; a person's family provides a 
frame of reference for evaluating a couple’s relationship. These four scores (two from 
each person) are plotted onto the Couple and Family Map ( Circumplex Model). There 
are also four Personality scales (Assertiveness, Self-Confidence, Avoidance and Partner 
Dominance) that are assessed in the PREPARE/ENRICH Inventories. Assertiveness is a 


person's ability to express their feelings to their partner and be able to ask for what they 


®° Ibid: 34. 
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would like. Self-Confidence focuses on how good a person feels about himself/herself and 
their ability to control things in their life. Avoidance is a person's tendency to minimize 
issues and reluctance to deal with issues directly. Partner Dominance focuses on how 
much a person feels their partner tries to control them and dominate their life.*! The 
PREPARE model chose the 20 areas of concentration from research that indicated that 
many couple conflicts emanate from these areas of concern. 

The second step in the PREPARE model is having the couples reach six goals by 
participating in six couple exercises. The exercises also include couple feedback sessions 
with the counselor. The six couple goals allow the couple to explore those areas while 
also aiding the couple to devise their own solutions to the issue. The six couple goals and 


six exercises are listed in the following chart. 


Table 5 
Six Couple Goals and Six Couple Exercises 
1) Exploring relationship strength and growth areas 
2) Strengthen couple communication skills, including assertiveness and active listening 
| 3) Resolve couple conflict using the Ten Step Procedure 
4) Explore family-of-origin issues using Couple and Family Map (Circumplex Model) 
5) Develop a workable budget and financial plan 
6) Develop personal, couple and family goals™ 


Again these goals explore all of the areas of concentration explored in the Ephesians 
Project. However, the PREPARE curriculum is a much more in-depth analysis and 
preparation model than the Ephesians Project. The time frame of the Ephesians Project 
did not allow for this type of comprehensive evaluation. However, this researcher 
understands that any future endeavor in marriage enrichment must take serious 


consideration to utilizing the PREPARE model. 


*? Olson and Olson: 35-36. 
* Thid, 36. 
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Post-modern society is essentially a technological society. As a result, the Internet 
is used as a marketplace for marriage enrichment curricula. Two of the most popular are 
the PREP (http://www.prepinc.com) and FOCCUS (http://www.foccusinc.com) curricula 
models. According to its website, The PREP approach is based on 30 years of research in 
the field of relationship health, with much of the research conducted at the University of 
Denver, sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health. The website touts that this 
means that PREP’s workshops are delivered with a seal of integrity. The curriculum can 
be trusted to distribute the latest, stringently-validated content directly from its original 
source in a consistent, accessible, and deliverable format. PREP offers workshops and 
curricula on a number of relationship areas, in which married couples are included. In 
particular, the curriculum for Christian couples is more specific in nurturing couples 
toward growth in their faith as an effective marital strategy. This curriculum is congruent 
with this researcher’s assertion and the opinion of other authors that faith development is 
one of the factors contributing to Christian marital success. The PREP sessions for this 
curriculum are designed for ten sessions for a recommended total of two to twelve hours 
to complete the entire curriculum. The FOCCUS curricular model website states that 
FOCCUS, Inc. USA began with the groundbreaking marriage preparation inventory 
developed in 1986 by three marriage and family therapists: B. Markey, Ph.D., M. 
Micheletto, M.A. and A. Becker, A.C.S.W. In addition the FOCCUS states that it goals 
are to be: 

e Auser-friendly, couple-centered inventory 
e Designed for lay individuals and professionals 


e Aid to preparing couples for marriage 
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e Emphasize a facilitation process rather than counseling 

e Address issues important for engaged couples to discuss and understand 

e Affordable and flexible instrument 

e Based on research and sound psychometrics 

e Adjusted over time to continue to address developing issues (such as dual career 
marriage, cohabiting couples entering marriage in 1997 and challenges to shared 

spirituality in 2000) 

The evaluation of both of these models is that they are excellent models that address the 
changing needs in the MRE field. One drawback of the models is that while not expense, 
there is a price associated with the curricula. For small Churches struggling with 
budgetary issues or couples who have financial problems, these models would probably 
not suffice due to the expense. However, in terms of their effectiveness in helping 
couples improve their relationship both models are acceptable. 

The Internet also has opened up opportunities for online marriage resource 
centers. Two of the most prominent are the N suena Healthy Marriage Resource Center 
(http://www. healthymarriageinfo.org/index.aspx) and the National Institute of Marriage 
(http://nationalmarriage.com/index.php). Both websites are extensive and provide a 
plethora of curriculum, articles, research data, and conferences to improve marriage. The 
information contains in each of these websites is almost overwhelming. This fact 
demonstrates that marriage enrichment has become a serious field in this culture. Also the 
advent of websites and online curricula should correspond with data that reflect that the 
institution of marriage is growing healthier and divorce statistics are decreasing. 


However, the statistics demonstrate the opposite phenomena occurring; marriage as a 
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whole is growing unhealthier and the divorce rate is rising. This researcher contends that 
marriage must be taught, regulated, and sustained by the Church as agents of God’s 
reconciliation. Marriage will only survive in its God intended form when the Church 
reassumes its position as the defender of this great sacrament. 

All of the models explored have their advantages and disadvantages. All of them 
speak to the model of ministry that the researcher developed for this ministry project. The 
Mormon practice of polygamy understood the vital need for the family to be the 
stabilizing unit in society in form. This model offers the form but fails the function test of 
Ephesians 5:22, as women are degraded as subordinate partners in the unit. J oseph 
Manyanet’s model passed the function test, but no valid, critical data could be found to 
substantiate the effectiveness of the model. The model then is reduced to theory rather 
than practice. The Healthy Family Initiative and the Home Front Alliance models most 
closely resemble what Paul envisions when he spoke of submitting to one another out of 
reverence for Christ. BRIDGES and PREPARE are similar to the model espoused in this 
project and dissertation. Of all the models discussed, these seem to be the most practical 
for implementation in a ministry context comparable to that of the researcher. Elements 
of both models are based on research and well suited for integration into a MRE program 
or marriage ministry at the local Church level. The Internet models of PREP and 
FOCCUS are also effective but cost money. The National Healthy Marriage Resource 
Center and the National Institute of Marriage provide outstanding resources for matriage 
counseling. However one could become overwhelmed with volume of the material. The 
test of all these models is the implementation of the process. Missions and broad ranging 


goals are great but how does that translate to individuals struggling with the day-to-day 
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issues of marital and familial struggle, disappointment, and strife. The question remains, 
how can one take the missions and goals and transform them into a practical framework 
where the average person can understand and use the model effectively. The ministry 
model advanced in this project developed a model and process that was user friendly and 


transformational for the couple that participated. 
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Theological Foundation 


In the midst of marriage conflict, disaffection occurs within the family unit. When 
separation transpires in the marriage, the resulting family strife adversely impacts the 
household. As Aristotle and others asserted, the household is the basic building block of a 
society and the Church. Strong households equate to strong communities and strong 
Churches. When marriages disintegrate due to conflict, healthy relationships, and 
consequently, discipleship in the household is affected. When discipleship is adversely 
affected in the household, genuine discipleship in the Church will become ineffectual. In 
order for discipleship in the community of faith to be meaningful, the household must 
actively partner with the Church in teaching the faith. The Church will fail in its mission 
to make disciples when households are in turmoil. When marriages are in conflict, 
couples must be guided through a process of healing and clarity through mutual 
submission and reconciliation. Spiritual growth in the family will only occur as the 
leaders of the household are equipped with the tools and the processes whereby which 
they can learn to forgive and nurture each other through the inevitable trials and 
tribulations of life. Married couples in conflict must be guided through the process of 
reconciliation for the family unit to survive and grow in grace and knowledge. 

The process of reconciliation is essential to restoring families experiencing strife, 
helping them to reinstate healthy relationships. The word reconciliation in the modern 
English vocabulary is defined as the reestablishing of cordial relations or getting two 


things to correspond. This definition refers to a process by which two parties can return to 
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cordiality after a separation or severance of the bond. This definition is similar to Paul’s 
understanding of the doctrine of reconciliation. Reconciliation is uniquely a Pauline 
doctrinal construct. Paul experienced God’s salvific act and appropriated the event as 
God reconciling God to the world, in this instance, Paul himself being the immediate 
recipient. Seyoon Kim asserts that reconciliation, the unique Pauline metaphor for God's 
saving act in Christ, originated from Paul's personal experience of God's reconciliation of 
Paul toGod_ on the Damascus road.** Paul, named Saul at the time, was an ardent 
persecutor of the new faith, Christianity. 

As intense as Paul’s persecution of the Church was, the next episode in his life 
recorded in the Scriptures was equally profound. Paul was on his way to Damascus to 
persecute Christians, when tradition notes that he had an encounter with the risen Christ. 
The Acts of the Apostles record Paul’s conversion experience. 


“As he neared Damascus on his journey, suddenly a light from 
heaven flashed around him. He fell to the ground and heard a voice 
say to him, “Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” “Who are you, 
Lord?” Saul asked. “I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting,” he 
replied. “Now get up and go into the city, and you will be told 
what you must do. The men traveling with Saul stood there 
speechless; they heard the sound but did not see anyone. Saul got 
up from the ground, but when he opened his eyes he could see 
nothing. So they led him by the hand into Damascus. For three 
days he was blind, and did not eat or drink anything...Then 
Ananias went to the house and entered it. Placing his hands on 
Saul, he said, “Brother Saul, the Lord—Jesus, who appeared to you 
on the road as you were coming here—has sent me so that you 
may see again and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” Immediately, 
something like scales fell from Saul’s eyes, and he could see again. 
He got up and was baptized, and after taking some food, he 
regained his strength.”** 


*° §. Kim, "2 Cor. 5:11-21 and the Origin of Paul's Concept of ‘Reconciliation,’ Novum 
Testamentum 39, no. 4 (1997): 4. 


4 Acts 9: 3 -9, 17-19 (New International Version) 
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It was this one single moment that Paul recognized as the reconciling act of God. Being a 
Pharisaic Jew, Paul would already have believed in the Day of Yahweh, the redemption of 
Israel. With this act of salvation, God had established humanity’ s redemption through the 
work of Jesus on the cross. Paul had been an enemy of God as a persecutor and the 
enemy needed to be brought back to cordial relations. It was because of this unique 
background that his experience uniquely describes the redemptive work of Christ in terms 
of reconciliation.®* Peter Stuhlmacher adds, 

“But with an Easter appearance, Damascus a theological 

perception, burst forth and a will to mission awoke Paul that made 

his apostleship special. Paul learned in Damascus that by his 

zealous advocacy of the Law of Moses and its traditional 

interpretation, of the sacrificial cult of the temple, and the 

interpretation of the cross of Christ as a curse that God had 

deservedly inflicted on Jesus, he had actually been fighting against 

the true will of God in the mission of Jesus, God’s Son. He was not 

in the right; rather the ones whom he had persecuted were, with 

their faith in Jesus Christ, the Messiah and Lord of the world-the 

one whom God made humanity’s righteousness, sanctification, and 

redemption.”*° 
God’s act of reconciliation was more of a call from the erroneous doctrine that Paul had 
espoused for so many years, now into the beauty of Christ. Paul had experienced the 
phenomena that Peter wrote about being called you out of darkness into his wonderful 


light.*’ The scales that fell from Paul’ s eyes and the strength he regained convinced Paul 


that what had happened to him was not of own doing; it was the move of God. This 


85 G. B. Caird and L. D. Hurst, New Testament Theology (Oxford, New York: Clarendon Press; 
Oxford University Press, 1994), 156. 


86 Deter Stuhlmacher, Reconciliation, Law, & Righteousness : Essays in Biblical Theology 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 70. 
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understanding of God’s redeeming power had major implications for the understanding 
and arrogation of reconciliation as a theological construct. 

Paul’s theology of reconciliation was a revolutionary concept that has impacted 
the course Christian theology from its inception in the Biblical record. One theologian 
that was influenced by Paul’s doctrine of reconciliation was Karl Barth. Barth was born 
in Basel, Switzerland on May 10, 1886. He died on December 9, 1968 being considered 
one of the greatest Protestant theologians of modern times and possibly the greatest since 
the Reformation. Barth inspired and led the renaissance of theology that took place from 
about 1920 to 1950. During this time, he became known as a radical critic both of the 
prevailing liberal theology and of the social order. Barth believed that liberalism and 
modern theology had acclimatized Christianity to modern culture. World War I had 
caused disillusionment with the human-centered, religious experience espoused by liberal 
theologians. McGarth notes that, liberal theology seemed to be about human values — 
and how could these be taken seriously, if they led to global conflicts on such a massive 
scale? By stressing the “otherness of God”, writers such as Karl Barth believed that they 
could escape from the doomed human-centered theology of liberalism.®® Barth's primary 
goal was to lead theology back to the principles of the Reformation, which stressed strict 
reliance the word of God and the revelation of God in Jesus. Barth’s influence on 
Christian thought in the modern and post-modern world is beyond compare. Thomas 
Torrance notes that, Karl Barth was unquestionably the greatest theologian that has 
appeared for several hundred years. His stature rivaled that of the real giants of the 


Church, not only those of the Reformation epoch, Luther and Calvin, Athanasius, and 


** Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology : An Introduction (Oxford, UK ; Cambridge, Mass., USA: 
Blackwell, 1994), 107. 
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Augustine. Pope Paul used to say that he was the greatest theologian since Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century... °’For this some have called him the Father of Neo- 
Orthodoxy. 

Barth’s greatest work and contribution to Christian theology was his monumental 
work in which he never lived to completely finish. Church Dogmatics is considered one 
of the landmark works in Christianity theology. McGrath notes that it probably the most 
significant theological achievement of the twentieth century.” The principal theme of 
Church Dogmatics is the idea that theology needs to take seriously the self-revelation of 
God in Christ through the Scripture. For Barth, theology is informed by the word of God 
and the revelation of Christ, not the human predicament. Church Dogmatics was divided 
into five volumes, each volume subdivided. In volume four, Barth deals with the doctrine 
of reconciliation or the atonement of Christ. 

Karl Barth’s understanding of the doctrine of reconciliation was based on the idea 
that theology should be rooted in the word of God and the revelation of God or logos”, 
Jesus Christ. Reconciliation, a God initiated, restoration, and fulfillment of the covenant 
was accomplished through the eternal figure of Christ. As a result, God reconciled 


humans were blessed as a result of this divine act of grace. However seemingly complex, 


® Thomas F. Torrance, Karl Barth, Biblical and Evangelical Theologian (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1990), 1. 


iad McGrath, 107. 
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Barth’s argument is fueled by a single, relatively simple conviction: that Jesus Christ is 
the summation of God’s ways with the world and the world’s dealings with God.” 

For Barth, everything in the world and all answers to the questions of the world 
are answered through Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the reconciliation between God and 
humanity. He is the humble Lord who became a servant and brother to humanity, the 
judge who was judged in humanity’s place, taking humanity’s sin and destroying it, so 
that humans are now justified and reconciled to God. In volume IV.1 on the doctrine of 
reconciliation, Barth noted, 

The atonement is history. To know it, we must know it as such. To 

think of it, we must think of it as such. To speak of it, we must tell 

it as history. To try and grasp it as supra-historical or non-historical 

truth is not to grasp it at all. It is indeed truth, but truth actualized 

in a history and revealed in this history as such-revealed, therefore, 

as history. But the atonement is the very special history of God 

with man, the very special history of man with God...The 

atonement is, noetically, the history about Jesus Christ, and 

ontically Jesus Christ’s own history. To say atonement is to say 

Jesus Christ.”° 
For Barth, the history of the world and God was only truly grasped through Christo- 
centric perspective. Barth rejected the teachings of many Reformed theologians who 
usually divide Christology into two parts, the person and the work of Christ. Barth 
includes the totality of the God-human saga in his interpretation of reconciliation. By 
doing so Barth elevates the Christ to the center of all things. Fred H. Klooster agrees, 


stating, 


The one doctrine of reconciliation for Barth included both the 
person and work of Christ, the states of humiliation and exaltation, 


2B. Webster, Barth, 2nd ed., Outstanding Christian Thinkers (London ; New York: Continuum, 
2004), 137. 
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the offices of the priest, king, prophet; it includes the doctrine of 
sin as pride, sloth, and falsehood; it includes objective soteriology 
in the doctrines of justification, sanctification, and calling; it 
includes the doctrine of the Church which is awakened, quickened, 
and sent, and it concludes with subjective soteriology in the 
doctrines of faith, love, and hope of the individual Christian.” 
It is this perspective that provides the foundation for Barth’s theological exposition of the 


doctrine of reconciliation. 

Church Dogmatics is an expanse theological undertaking, as it builds on each 
succeeding theme, reinforcing the theologian’s argument. The explanation of Barth’s 
doctrine of reconciliation in volume four deserves much more attention than the limits of 
this paper warrant. In an attempt expound on Barth’s theology, the most prudent 
approach is to discuss the major arguments of volume four. This method will allow this 
researcher to accurately articulate the essence of this great theologian’s thoughts on 
reconciliation. 

Barth begins his treatise on reconciliation by exploring the theme of the work of 
God the Reconciler. This sections functions as an Opening statement or statement of 
purpose for the doctrinal argumentation that follows. The first point that Barth explores is 
the concept of God with us. For Barth, God with us is the center of the Christian message. 
Barth stated that, 

‘Reconciliation’ in the Christian sense of the word...is the history 

in which God concludes and confirms His covenant with man, 

maintaining and carrying it to its goal in spite of every threat. It is 

the history in which God in His own person and act takes to 

Himself His disobedient creature accursed in its disobedience, His 

unfaithful covenant partner lost in his unfaithfulness. He does this 

as he both abases and sets Himself at the side of man, yet also 


exalts man and sets him at His own side: as He vindicates Himself 
in the face of man and man in the face of Himself. ‘Reconciliation’ 


4 Fred H. Klooster, "Karl Barth's Doctrine of Reconciliation : A Review Article," Westminster 
Theological Journal 20, no. 2 (1958): 170-171. 
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thus means and signifies Emmanuel, God with us, namely, God in 

the peace that He has made between Himself and us but also 

between Himself and us.”° 
God, through the act of God, unified God and humanity. This act called reconciliation or 
salvation was the purpose and the end of all the other acts of God. Barth noted that, 
Salvation is the fulfillment, the supreme, sufficient, definitive, and indestructible 
fulfillment of being. Salvation is the perfect being, which is not proper to created being as 
such but still is future. Created being as such needs salvation, but does not have it: it can 
only look forward to it. To that extent is its eschaton.”° Colin E. Gunton notes that, For 
Barth, salvation is the fulfillment of a covenant, an eternal covenant, according to which 
God purposes to bring the human race into reconciled relation with himself. Salvation is 
reconciliation between God and the human creation whom he loves in Christ” Barth 
believed that God’s redemptive gift of grace, salvation was the basic will and intention of 
God before creation. Humanity forfeited predetermined salvation as they nullified the 
covenant, yet God wills the gift of salvation because of God’s great mercy. Barth 
asserted, Because the God with us at the heart of the Christian message has to do with the 
factum purum™ of the divine mercy, we must not fail to recognize but acknowledge 


without reserve that we, and those for whom God is according to this message, are those 


°° Karl Barth and others, Church Dogmatics, Study ed., 5 vols., vol. [V/3.1 (London ; New York: T 
& T Clark, 2009), vol. IV/3.1, 1. 


°° Ibid., vol. IV/1, 6. 
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who have nothing to bring to Him but a confession of this factum brutum™: Father, I 
have sinned."”° Barth believed that this divine mercy was carried out as God intervening 
as a human being, making peace between God and humanity. Faith, hope, and love were 
thus accepting the promise of God and existing as a community of this promise. All of 
this, the totality of the Christian message, is summed up in Jesus Christ, and nothing else. 
As Barth explains, Therefore the One who shows and persuades and convinces and 
reveals and communicates from man to man that it is so, God with us, is the One who 
bears this name, Jesus Christ, no other and nothing else.!°! As Alasdair LC. Heron 
emphasizes, the foundation, center, and goal of his thought is the self-revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ as Creator, Reconciler, and Redeemer of humanity.’” 

Barth’s argument operates in Christian dialectic of covenant, sin, and 
reconciliation. This formula is not of one that the latter is a consequence of the former. 
To read it this fashion would be a misconception in the mind of Barth. As Barth notes, 

Sin does not follow from creation and the covenant, It is already 

negated and excluded by the will of God active in creation. The 

covenant established by the free will of God is the very purpose of 

safeguarding man against it. Again, sin itself is far from having 

reconciliation as natural consequence. The only consequence of sin 

is that man should be damned and lost. Again, reconciliation is 

anything but a synthesis of creation and the covenant on the one 

hand and sin on the other. Between these there is no higher third 


thing in which they can be peacefully united. And reconciliation is 
not a higher unity, but in it God contends one-sidedly for His work 


” Brute fact. 
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in creation and the covenant and therefore one-sidedly against 
Sif 
Before expounding further on the intricate nature of how Jesus Christ in God 


reconciled the humanity, Barth deals with the two presuppositions of reconciliation: 
covenant and sin. 

Barth’s understanding of covenant was not based on the covenant of works 
recorded in Genesis. In Genesis God establishes a covenant of works with Abraham. 
Abraham’s progeny will be blessed by adherence to the covenant. This is not what Barth 
alluded to when he speaks of covenant. Covenant, in Barthian theology, is concerned 
with the eternal will of God. For Karl Barth, there is only one covenant, the covenant of 


grace.'4 As Barth argues, 


‘Reconciliation’ is the restitution, the resumption of a fellowship 
which once existed but then was threatened by dissolution. It is the 
maintaining, restoring, and upholding of that fellowship in face of 
an element which disturbs and disrupts and breaks it. It is the 
realization of the original purpose which underlay and controlled it 
in defiance and by removal of this obstruction. The fellowship 
which originally existed between God and man, which was then 
disturbed and jeopardized, the purpose of which now is fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ and the work of reconciliation, we describe as 
covenant.'” 


God’s covenant is the eternal will and purpose of God. The covenant established that idea 
I will be our God and you will be my people. God orders all creation in the nature of the 


covenant. As Barth states God elected man to a covenant with Himself, and created 


*°3 Barth and others, Church Dogmatics, 77. 
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heaven and earth and man himself for the sake of this covenant.’“Jesus Christ as the 
reconciliation and atonement of God, is the fulfillment of this covenant. 

The second part of Barth’s dialectic deals with the issue of sin. Barth does not 
view sin as the result of a human disobedience to a particular mandate given by God. 
Rather sin is the breaking of the covenant. Reconciliation is the God initiated action that 
remedies the issue of sin in response to the covenant. Klooster notes that, “...Barth does 
not regard sin as lawlessness or disobedience of a specific command given to the first 
man, Adam, Genesis 2 is interpreted christologically by Barth. That mean negatively at 
this point, that Adam was not the first man of history, created perfect and who then fell 
into sin.”’”’ Barth believed that the first man was immediately the first sinner, as a result 
of rejecting the covenant. Rather sin is viewed it’ importance in the Christologically- 
based redemption of God. As Webster notes, 

“...For sin is perceptible for what it is only in the light of the act 

through God intervenes once and for all to set aside. ..and so- 

despite a venerable Christian tradition — knowledge of sin is not 

innate. Rather than offering an account of sin oriented to that 

human self-awareness in which ‘man is at the bottom engaged in a 

soliloquy which he has dramatized and mythologized with the help 

of biblical reminiscences’ Barth insists on a Christological starting 

- , 23108 

point. 

Colin Brown in his work Karl Barth and the Christian Message agrees with that 
interpretation and states that, 

“And it’s as the reverse side of this Christ-centered reality that 

Barth intends us to understand the nature of sin and evil which 


emanates from what Barth calls chaos. Or rather, chaos, is that 
which lacks reality precisely because God passed it by in the act of 


16 Thid., 68. 
107 Klooster: 173. 


ee Webster, 124. 
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creation. At the beginning of all things stands the will of God 

which brought the universe into being so that man might live in 

communion with God through Jesus Christ.’!’ 

In Barth’s theology, humans are sinners; there is no hope of redemption in the human 
being. The only hope humanity was the restoration of the covenant through the 
reconciliation of God through Jesus Christ. This was God’s will from the beginning of 
time. This was and still is an extremely radical theological viewpoint. However, again, 
Barth deduced his theology from the scriptures and the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
For in Barthian theology, even with the doctrine of sin, there is no starting point except in 
Jesus Christ. 

For Karl Barth, the ultimate will of God was to restore God’s covenant through 
the work and priesthood of Jesus Christ. God’s will was to save humanity. For Barth 
human never controlled its divine destiny, in the sense of causing God to respond to their 
sin and then judge. No for Barth, God is in control of the situation from the onset, making 
and restoring covenant, as an expression of divine will at the beginning of time. The cross 
of Jesus restored the eternal covenant of God and creation. Jesus Christ emerges from the 
grave the victor for all humanity in the divine struggle, as good conquers the forces of 
evil. 

Church Dogmatics discussion of the doctrine of reconciliation is a long, 
theological treatise, but it leaves this researcher with one overriding principle. Barth 
insisted that Jesus Christ is the answer to all the problems of the world. For Barth, Jesus 
Christ was and still is the reconciliation of God. In respect to this ministry project, this 


doctrine has profound implications. First, Barth noted the original intent of God was 


' Colin Brown, Karl Barth and the Christian Message, 1st ed., A Tyndale Paperback (Chicago,: 
Inter-varsity Press, 1967), 119. 
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covenant, a relationship with God’s creation. God created humanity in order to be with 
Godself, and in order for God to be with humanity. This covenant is not based on works, 
but grace. If marriages are to survive conflicts, there must be an understanding of 
covenant by each partner. This covenant is what binds the marriage, the concept that we 
are the partners are in oneness by and through the grace of God. In Barth’s theology, this 
covenant was established through Jesus Christ, the summation of God’s ways in the 
world. No marriage will last without the understanding that Christ must be the true head 
of the marriage. Marriages will survive if the relationship is based on a Christological 
understanding. Jesus Christ must be in the front, middle, and rear of all that married 
couples do. Barth espoused that God’s reconciliation was the eternal will of God, 
meaning, God planned to save humanity all along. This required God to extent grace and 
forgiveness to those who would never deserve or earn it. A marriage based on the 
doctrine of reconciliation must take seriously the idea that forgiveness and grace are 
without condition. If a couple contends that God placed them together, then they must be 
willing to operate in God’s principles. Barth has provided a theological underpinning for 
this project by illuminating that God purpose is that creation would be restored to God. 
The purpose of this project was to assist married couples in being restored to God and 


each through a process of mutual submission and divine reconciliation. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The Ephesians Project was designed to assess the impact of a healthy marriage 
curriculum on participant couples within the Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M_E. Zion 
Church by exposing the couples to relevant tools to sustain a healthy relationship. As a 
result, the couples became more informed on how to maintain a healthy, God-centered 
relationship. The methodological approach to this project began by identifying the 
problem. The problem was discerned and viewed as synergistic between the researcher’s 
life experience and the experiences of those in the ministry context. Additionally, 
research germane to the culture of the ministry context revealed that the problem was not 
just specific to the ministry context, but prevalent in the larger culture. The researcher did 
not observe healthy marriages growing up and this impacted his view of marriage. As a 
person who ministers to couples, it became crucial that the researcher developed a model 
for healthy marriage to model and teach in the ministry context. Many of the members of 
Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church have been divorced or have suffered 
from serious marital conflict. Knoxville and the state of Tennessee rank high in the nation 
in terms of their divorce rates. The combination of the researcher’s life experience, the 
ministry context, and the culture of the city and region helped to shape the conclusion 
that a healthy marriage curriculum was needed to address the problem of marital strife 


and decline. 
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The next step in the methodology was that the researcher canvassed the literature 
pertaining to the issue of marital strife and decline. The literature revealed that possible 
remedies for addressing the problem involved guiding couples through a counseling 
process. This counseling process could be approached in many different ways. There was 
the possibility of a small group process, one-on-one couple counseling, or possibly 
developing a new ministry within the Church. The researcher envisioned a remedy that 
would engage couples not just to solve the problems they face today, but a model that 
would give couple the tools to navigate any marital issue, now and in the future. The 
researcher settled on a model that created a curriculum that taught couples the tools to 
sustain a healthy marriage. There were two reasons for the decision to apply this 
particular remedy. First, marriage issues were too great and diverse to just focus on a 
particular issue. After counseling, the couple may have handled that issue but other issues 
will arise in the future. Secondly, the thought process was to move couples from being 
focused on one issue to having a more global perspective as it pertains to the health of 
their marriage. The goal of the project was to foster healthy marriages. A healthy 
Marriage is a marriage where there is mutual submission, respect, and love and where 
there are clear, open lines of communication. 

The next step was to clearly identify the methodological approach to be utilized in 
the project itself. A qualitative research method was chosen because the project fits the 
characteristics for this type of project. According to Creswell, qualitative research must 
meet certain characteristics. These characteristics are natural setting, researcher as key 


instrument, multiple sources of data, inductive data analysis, participants’ meaning, 
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emergent design, theoretical lens, interpretive, and holistic account.’ The Ephesians 
Project meets many of these characteristics. The researcher collected data and observed 
the participants in their natural setting. There were many face to face interactions over the 
course of the project. Secondly, the researcher was the key instrument in the project, 
examining and collecting data, observing behavior, and interviewing participants. The 
Ephesians Project collected data from multiple sources. This data was collected 
throughout the various stages of the project. Surveys were utilized in Phases I and V. 
There was a historical assessment in Phase I. During phases I and II, I collected data 
through initial focus groups. Data from interviews were collected in Phases II and at the 
end of Phases III and V. An interview protocol was utilized. The protocol consisted of an 
opening prayer and then the researcher asked the couples about their family, marriage, 
and occurrences in their lives since the last meeting. Questions were then asked, 
according to the Phase of the project the participants were in. The interviews ended with 
comments or questions, followed by a closing prayer. The researcher recorded all 
interview responses. Data was also collected from coaching sessions with the researcher 
in Phases II and V, a video in Phase III, questionnaires in Phase III and Phase V, and 
researcher observation throughout the project. 

The data was managed by the researcher and kept in files for each couple. The 
researcher analyzed the data in an inductive manner. Patterns were built and categories, 
themes were recognized through interactive collaboration with the participants. This 
interaction included coaching, formal and informal observation, and interviewing. The 


researcher also sought to discover participants’ meaning in this project. While research 


John W. Creswell, Research Design : Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage Publications, 2009), 175-176. 
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helped to formulate opinions about marriage strife, the participants understanding of the 
problem was what the researcher sought to ascertain. This project was one of emergent 
design. The researcher began with a plan but had to alter the plan after the researcher 
entered the field and began to collect data. For example, the researcher initially 
envisioned he could collect a major portion of the data through focus group sessions. 
However, as he entered the field, he discovered that that particular mode of data 
collection was not conducive to the participants’ issues. Early data from observation 
suggested that participants would be more open if they were in closed sessions with the 
researcher. Therefore, the researcher shifted to a more one-on-one couple approach, as to 
learn the problems from the couples. This enabled the researcher to desi gn the materials 
to obtain that information. The data will be measured from the outcomes of the pretest 
and post-test, patterns that emerge from the other sources of data, and the covenant 
paradigm designed by each couple. 

The researcher used theoretical lens to view this study. The ministry context and 
the community of the ministry context were examined through the social, historical, and 
cultural lenses. The Ephesians Project was also an interpretive study. The researcher 
interpreted that data from what he saw, heard, and understood from the participants and 
the ministry context. The researcher’s life experiences and background also provided an 
interpretive context. 

The Ephesians Project was conducted in phases. After designing the phases, the 
researcher constructed a hypothesis. The researcher predicted that in the target core areas 
of concentration in the project, couples’ view of their marriage would improve from the 


pre-test to the post-test. The data managing process for the pre and post tests will assure 
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the honesty and accuracy of the participant response as participants were not allowed to 
view their pretest responses after they were collected. The researcher did not envision any 
decreases in values from the pretest to the post test for any participant couple. As a result 
of the project, the researcher hypothesis was that couples would emerge from the project 
feeling more prepared and equipped with the tools to handle issues in their marriage as 
they arise. 

The Ephesians Project employed a case study qualitative strategy for this project. 
The researcher explored in depth the marriage of the participant couples over a period of 
time and activity. The various data collection procedures were sustained over a six weeks 
period and provided insight into the initial problem. The protocol for choosing couples 
was first, couples who had inquired with the researcher about marriage counseling, 
secondly, couples who demonstrated some form of marital strife in the ministry context, 
and lastly, couples who just wanted the tools to improve their marriage. This last group 
did not report or were not observed to have any serious marriage problems. 

The data reporting and analyzing process for this project was divided in three 
sections. Section 1 introduced each couple by providing demographic information and an 
account of their couple history. Section 2 reports the data from the phases including 
general researcher comments, data of each couple in the particular phase, analysis of each 
couple’s phase experience, and an overall researcher analysis of the phase. Lastly, the 
researcher analyzed the entire project by examining the pre and post surveys of each 
couple and for the group in general. The new covenant paradigm for each couple was 


analyzed as well as an evaluation of the paradigms in general. The researcher’s final 
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analysis will compare the original hypothesis to the conclusion gained from the data from 


the project. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The Ephesians Project was designed to assess the impact of a healthy marriage 
curriculum on the relationships of participant couples in the Greater Warner Tabernacle 
A.M.E. Zion Church. The purpose of the project was to equip the participant couples with 
the tools to sustain and maintain a healthy marriage. The researcher designed the 
curriculum to be completed in five phases. Each phase challenged the couples to analyze 
their marriage in five core areas of concentration: Communication, Conflict Management 
and Stress Coping within Marriage, Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs, Marriage Roles, 
and Handling Finances. Prospective couples were sent an interest letter. The letter 
explained the project and asked whether or not the couple was interested in participating 
in the project. Of the seven couples that were sent letters, three declined. The couples 
were identified by the research criteria. The criteria consisted of couples who had 
approached the researcher with marital problems or couples that wanted to improve their 
marriage. The fifth participant couple was obtained by the researcher approaching a 
couple that had recently married after both having been divorced. The researcher asked 
each couple to pray and informed them that information would be received soon on the 
start of the program. 

On August 7, 2011, the participant couples met with the researcher and two 


professional associates, Dr. Jane Redmond and Dr. Maxine Davis for an orientation 
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session.’ The session started with a reading from the Bible followed by prayer. In this 
session, the researcher explained the project. The researcher explained that the purpose of 
the orientation session was to introduce the project and familiarize the participating 
couples by presenting a total overview of the project, its mission and goals. The 
researcher explained to the couples the mission and goals of the Doctor of Ministry 
degree program at United Theological Seminary. The researcher continued by informing 
the couples the reasons behind implementing the project in the context by sharing with 
them the synergy between the ministry context and the researcher and also local, 
regional, and statewide statistics on divorce. The researcher shared with the group the 
project proposal and fielded any questions. There were no questions at this point. The 
researcher continued in the orientation by stating that all data collected would be held in 
the strictest of confidentiality and only used within the context of analyzing the 
effectiveness of the curriculum. The researcher informed the couples that the five core 
areas of concentration for the project would be Communication; Conflict Management 
and Stress Coping within Marriage; Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs; Marriage Roles; 
and Handling Finances. The researcher briefly defined each area and then allowed the 
professional associates to ask questions. 

The next stage of the orientation session was the researcher explained the five 
phases of the project to the couples. The researcher stated that Phase I was entitled Self- 
Exploration. In this phase, each participant would examine and evaluate himself or 
herself. The researcher noted that this stage was crucial because it is essential that each 


partner understand their own issues, strengths, and weaknesses that they bring to the 


E Complete orientation packet is found in the Appendix. 
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relationship. In a marriage, two people become one. If this is true, then each person must 
come to a sense of clarity about their own life journey and unresolved issues. The time 
needed for this session would be one week, with a ninety-/minute session. This session 
designed for the participants to complete a relationship pre-survey, evaluating the present 
state of their marriage. The couples would also be asked to complete a bio-psycho-social 
assessment in the form of a questionnaire. The questionnaire would explore and identify 
any historical issues in the five core areas of concentration with each participant. The 
questionnaire asked questions about family history and past relationships for each couple. 
The couples were encouraged to be as honest as possible so that the data would be 
accurate.” The couples were asked not to share their responses until they met with the 
researcher in Phase II. Participants were encouraged to chronicle the major issues they 
face as individuals in these five core areas and be prepared to share those also. 

Phase II was Evaluation Debrief. In this phase the participants would discuss and 
evaluate the responses of their pre-surveys and bio-psycho-social assessments with their 
partner. This session would be intended to foster more communication about the 
experiences and needs of each partner. This duration of this phase would one week with a 
ninety session. The researcher explained that Phase III would be entitled Healthy 
Marriage Workshop. In this phase the participants would be exposed to the foundations 
of a healthy, Biblical based marriage through a workshop. Participants would be polled 
on any new information they gained as a result of the presentation through a 


questionnaire.’ The researcher ori ginally intended to have a live workshop in this phase. 


‘ Bio-psycho-social assessment listed in the Appendix. 


* Post Workshop questionnaire listed in the Appendix. 
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However, the researcher was not able to secure someone to present the workshop. As a 
result, the workshop would be in the form of video by Gary Thomas, entitled Sacred 
Marriage: What if God Designed Marriage to Make Us Holy More Than to Make Us 
Happy? The researcher also originally designed this phase to include a sermon on 
marriage during a Sunday morning sermon. However, after prayer and thoughtful 
contemplation, the researcher decided against the sermon, surmising that it would not be 
effective for the implementation of this phase. This phase would be conducted in one 
week during a sixty-minute session. This time frame was later revamped due to the time 
needed for viewing the video. This phase would end with a questionnaire and couple 
interview with the researcher. The interview was designed to assess the couple’s 
perception of the entire project to this point, including the workshop. 

Phase IV and V would conclude the project. These phases applied the remedy to 
the problem. The researcher designed these phases to equip the couples with the tools to 
affect the predicted change in the data from pre-test to post test. In Phase IV the couples 
would individually identify which two core areas of concentration they need to work on 
in their marriage. The couples would meet with the researcher who would conduct an 
interview to establish these areas. This phase Marriage Model Integration would be 
conducted in a one week, ninety-minute session. In Phase V, the couples would complete 
training exercises that would provide information and equip the couples with tool to 
‘begin to address the issues in the two core areas of concentration. The time needed for the 
session would be two weeks, with a ninety-minute session each week. In the first week 
the couples would complete the exercises in the Saving Your Marriage Before It Starts 


series written by Drs. Les and Leslie Parrot, which correspond to their core areas of 
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concentration. Week 2 would consist of a sharing session with the researcher, couple 
reflection, final interview, and implementation of a marriage tool kit to assist further 
growth. Additionally the couples would be devise a new covenant design in the two core 
areas of concentration, complete the post survey, and receive their completion 
certificates. The researcher stated that this would complete the project. The researcher 


fielded final questions, and the researcher gave the benediction. 


Participant Couples Relationship Background 


Couple A. The husband is a 54-year-old African American male and the wife is a 
57-year-old African American female. This couple met in the summer of 1978 as mutual 
acquaintances of one of the female’s sisters. They dated for approximately a year and a 
half when they decided to rent an apartment together. The couple cohabitated for about 
another year and a half before the female became pregnant. Two children were born from 
this relationship, a daughter in 1981 and a son in 1983. They continued to live as a family 
until 1996, when the couple decided to get married. The couple never participated in any 
formal marriage counseling of any manner. They stayed married for thirteen years and 
admitted that those years were tumultuous. However, in spite of all the trials and 
tribulations, they were able to raise their children. They admitted that over the years, they 
grew apart and finally in 2009 they divorced. After their divorce, they managed to remain 
friends. Both acknowledged that the time apart made them realize that they were better 
together. They remarried in 2011, determined to succeed this time around with better 


communication and putting God first in the relationship. 
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Couple B. The husband is a 52-year-old African American male and the wife is a 
48-year-old African American female. The couple first met around 1979 or 1980. They 
met through mutual friends who had begun to date one another. During this period they 
were just friends but did not demonstrate any romantic interest in one another. Also 
during this time the male and his girlfriend separated even though he still had contact 
with his son that he had from the relationship. The female met a distant relative of the 
male who was older than she was. The male was 20 years old at the time and the female 
was 16. She ran track in school and began dating the male’s distant relative. Soon after 
the female became pregnant and gave birthed to her only child, a daughter. Both admitted 
that they were never anything more than just friends, especially since the male had since 
fathered two more children with the mother of his first child and then married the young 
lady. The female also married. They remained friends but lost contact with one another. 
The next time they saw one another both were experiencing marital problems. They 
comforted one another and eventually became intimate with each other. The male 
separated from his wife but the female was still married. 

After a period of separation, the two met again and became intimate once more. 
Soon after, the female divorced her husband and a few years later, the male and his wife 
also divorced. The couple began to date exclusively and cohabitated for three years. Both 
began to sense the call of God, moving them to grow closer to God. They decided to 
remain as a couple but not live together. The total time they live together and dated was 
approximately ten years. They were engaged almost two years before they finally set the 
date for the wedding. They participated in several months of counseling from two 


separate pastors before the wedding ceremony. 
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Couple C. The husband is a 50-year-old African American male and the wife is a 
40-year-old African American female. They met in April of 1996 while working for the 
same company. They two became great friends, hung out from time to time, worked out 
together and became confidants to each other, offering advice on relationships and 
perspective from the opposite sex. Over the years, they would float in and out of each 
other’s lives, but only as friends. In early 2001 the two began working out together again, 
spending increasingly more time together. They admitted that they did not consider this 
as anything more than friends hanging out together. This time turned out to be different 
because neither was in a relationship, nor was either experiencing difficulties with former 
significant others. In September of 2001, after several months of spending time together 
almost daily, the male proposed to the female and her daughter. The female admitted that 
this came as a shock to her, as she did not realize the friendship had transitioned into 
something more. The female told the male that she could not accept at that time, but 
would like to think about it. She sought the counsel of her pastor, my mother, and the 
Lord. She admitted that she began to see how important the male had become to her life. 
The female and her daughter accepted the proposal in October 2011 and they were 
married on July 20, 2002. The couple did participate in Marriage counseling. 

Couple D. The husband is a 43-year-old African American male and the wife is 33- 
year-old African American female. They met in the summer of 1998, They both worked 
at the same place, doing different jobs. Both were at the time clock when the male made a 
statement that he would no longer pursue a woman with kids. The female responded that 
she had no kids. They began to date and that period lasted six years. They were engaged 


less than two months. To date, they have been together for thirteen years. They admitted 
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that during those years they have experienced everything a couple can face. They noted 
that they have always spent time together. The marriage took a turn for the worse in 2005 
and the couple separated. In the last year they have reconciled, determined to make the 
best of this marriage. The couple participated in six weeks of counseling prior to 
marriage. 

Couple E. The husband is a 38-year-old African American male and the wife is a 
37-year-old African American female. The couple met while the male was junior and the 
female was a freshman in high school. They continued to date and gave birth to a 
daughter in 1993. They married in 1993 and moved out on their own. They have been 
married for eighteen years and participated in post-nuptial marriage counseling in 2007. 
By January 2011, both had given their life to Christ. This group of couples provided the 
researcher with a diverse population to test. While being all African Americans, the 
couples’ backgrounds still provided diverging viewpoints and life experiences. Two 
couples had been divorced and remarried, one couple to each other. Of the other three 
couples, one couple was high school sweethearts and the other two co-workers at some 
point. The data reflected from this project demonstrated that this project could be 


effective with couples from various backgrounds. 
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Phase J 


Phase I was a general session that met on August 15, 2011 at 6:30 p.m. In this 
session the researcher again reiterated the purpose of the project. The researcher 
explained the entire process in general beginning with Phase 1. The researcher also 
informed the couples this project was not static meaning that the researcher would make 
adjustments throughout the project that were conducive to the success of the curriculum. 
The researcher opened the session up for a question and answer period. There were no 
questions. The researcher handed out the pre-survey, bio-psycho-social assessment, and 
the consent to release information forms‘ to the couples. The researcher gave directions 
on how to complete each form and again fielded questions. There were no questions. The 
researcher closed the session with a closing prayer. 

The researcher was surprised that there were not many questions during this phase. 
Through formal observation of the couples, the researcher surmised two possible causes 
for the lack of questioning. First, the orientation session was very informative. The 
researcher believed that the orientation session calmed any few worries or anxieties that 
the couples may have had about the process. Secondly, the researcher believed that the 
dynamics of the group caused the lack of questioning. While members of the same 
Church, many of the couples did not know each other well, if at all. There was some 
reluctance to share or ask in a setting of unfamiliar persons. The researcher viewed this 
dynamic as a positive and a negative. This dynamic was positive because the project 


could foster new couple friendships and possibly couple mentoring. It was negative 


“ These forms are part of the Appendix. 
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because the unfamiliarity caused a lack of sharing. Thirdly, the researcher observed that 
the couples were apprehensive about their own marital situation. This project had the 
possibility of uncovering some painful issues in their marriage. It was at this point that 
the researcher decided, due to the data from the formal observation, to begin to tailor the 
curriculum to be more one on one with the couples and the researcher. There would still 
be opportunities for group sessions, but the bulk of the curriculum needed to be done 
individually. This was a change of the original thought process behind the curriculum. 
This change in the manner in which the project was administered was due to delicate 
nature of marital relations present in our culture today. The researcher decided that the 
best way to encourage the honesty needed to reflect accurate data was to ensure that the 


couples felt safe and confident throughout the process. 


Phase II 


Phase II met on August 22, 2011 at 6:30 p.m. The session was opened with the 
hymn Blessed Assurance and the researcher read Ephesians 5: 22-23. The researcher 
reviewed the session from last week and informed the couples of what would transpire 
during the current session. The researcher asked the couples to be prepared to meet in an 
individual session with the researcher after the general session with all paperwork ready 
to be turned in. The researcher then opened up the session for general comments and 
observation about Phase I. 

The group interview in Phase IT was the longest group session and gave valuable 


insight to the couples’ perception of Phase I and about marriage. The data collected from 
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the interview suggested that the pre-survey was effective from the perspective of 
initiating the couples to be more contemplative and reflective on the state of their 
marriage. The couples thought that the surveys were adequate, blunt, to the point, and 
personal. They also commented that the pre-survey was respectable, meaning that it 
probed certain questions in an appropriate manner. Also, the couples commented that the 
survey provided an opportunity to provide different ways of responding to questions than 
other surveys they had taken. 

The researcher asked questions about the bio-psycho-social questionnaire. The 
data collected from the discussion suggested that the respondents took seriously the idea 
that historical factors have a major influence on marriage. One respondent commented 
that the questionnaire made him realize that there is no model marriage and that a couple 
cannot pattern their marriage after another because of these historical and personality 
variations. Another stated that his siblings have tried to pattern their marriage after his 
parents. He commented that now he understood the fallacy of that modeling because of 
historical factors. Other comments included the importance of environment in shaping 
one’s view of marriage and the opportunity to learn from the mistakes that others have 
made in marriage. This data validated the researcher’s contention that once intentionally 
prompted to review historical data about themselves and their partner, couples would 
realize the importance of their past to their present situation in marriage. The data from 
the group session also presented some challenges with bio-psycho-social assessment. 
Comments ranged from the fact that the questionnaire was somewhat difficult to answer 
because of the lack of history and the lack of extensive history. The researcher deduced 


that some respondents were either ashamed to provide historical information or either just 
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simply forgot it. The interview data suggested that this questionnaire achieved the 
purpose of the researcher. 

The researcher introduced to the couples Phase I. The couples began to ask 
questions about marriage counseling. The researcher posed the question, how long should 
a couple receive counseling before getting married? One respondent commented at least 
nine weeks, adding that in his first marriage he received fifteen minutes of counseling. 
Another commented as soon as a couple is engaged they should enter into counseling. 
The researcher stated that the goal of counseling should be to transform the couple and 
provide guidance in personal and couple discipleship. Additionally, the researcher stated 
that marriage is not only the responsibility of the couple but also the corporate 
responsibility of the Church. The Church has the responsibility of nurturing marriage 
since marriage is a God institution. The couples noted that this is a problem in the Church 
today. One female responded that the Church might not know its responsibility as it 
pertains to marriage. A male noted that the Church’s role depends on the leader’s 
understanding of marriage. He also stated that he learned more about marriage from the 
mistakes made in his first marriage than from the Church’s teachings. Another female 
responded that the marriage of the pastor has a great impact on the Church. This 
comment supports Jan Humphrey’s argument.” The researcher added that there is no 
perfect marriage and that marriage must be taken seriously. A female participant stated 
that she would prefer counseling from someone who has been married more than once 


because of the expected perspective. This data presented a challenge for the researcher. If 


i Humphrey noted that Clergy are routinely held up to be exemplary models of what is Christian, 
what is good, and what is godly. Trouble in marriage and with family members is not particularly deemed 
as being good or godly and clergy struggle with managing home life and fulfilling their prescribed calling 
as ministers of the Word and Sacrament 
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others had the same preference, it conflicted with the idea that a pastor’s marriage should 
be the model of marriage for the congregation. This data suggests to the researcher that 
the Church needs to revisit the idea of clergy marriage and its implication for the body of 
Christ. In revisiting this concept, the Church needs a clear understanding of the role of 
the pastor in perpetuating marriage. This role may not necessarily be as a model but 
maybe as a teacher and advocate. The Puritanical Church stance of a pastor being happily 
married may be unrealistic and may not address the complexities of ministry and 
marriage in our post-modern culture. 

The group session continued and led to the respondents discussing the 
commitment needed in marriage. The couples commented that spiritual and personal 
growth of the individual has a great impact on the success of marriage. One female 
respondent noted that marriage takes a lot of work. Another male noted that when he and 
his wife were separated that caused him to view himself in respect to the marriage. He 
added that he understood the importance of his growth to the growth of the marriage. All 
respondents agreed that effective communication was an essential element in being 
committed to marriage. This data suggested to the researcher that his contention was 
accurate. Couples must be committed to their own spiritual and personal growth in 
marriage. Marital relations will be more meaningful as the couples grow in Christ. This 
growth would foster greater accountability in the marriage and marriage would be a 
mechanism of discipleship within the body of Christ. 

The group interview data implied several salient points for the researcher. First, 
ministering persons must provide extensive pre-marital counseling that address universal 


concems but also is tailored to the circumstance of the individual couple. It is crucial that 
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couples are exposed to as much information as possible during the counseling phase. 
Secondly, couples must be challenged in the beginning of their relationship to recognize 
the intense importance of individual spiritual and personal growth as prerequisite to a 
healthy marriage. This concept infers that marriage preparation must be a ministry that 
the entire body is engaged in, not just the pastor. This statement would require a 
paradigm shift in the mission of the Christian education department and the teaching and 
training of the Church in respect to marriage and marriage preparation. 

Phase II Couple Analysis 


Table 6. Couple A Pre-Survey Results 


Area #1 Communication 


In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 
following statements: agree agree disagree disagree 

1. Icommunicate freely with my 1 : 2 3 4 
spouse and we keep no H Ww 
inappropriate secrets. 

2. Ihave difficulty expressing 1 2 3 4 
affirmation to or about my spouse. H 

, w 

3. I believe my spouse has difficulty 1 2 3 4 
expressing affirmation to or about H 
me. ' 

Ww 

4. Thave a difficult time expressing 1 . 2 3 4 
my needs in a way my spouse can Ww H 
understand and act on. 

5. Thave a hard time understanding 1 2 3 4 
when my spouse expresses his or H Ww 
her needs. 

6. My spouse sometimes seems like 1 2 3 4 


a stranger to me. | | H Ww 


10. 


I keep many of my thoughts and 1 2 
feelings from my spouse. H 
I sometimes feel lonely even 1 2 
when I am with my spouse. H 
When we are together, we seldom 1 2 
have much to say to each other. H 
When we talk to each other, we 1 2 
often misunderstand and H 
misinterpret each other. 
Ww 
Area #2 - Marriage Roles 

In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat 

following statements: agree agree 
My spouse and I have a clear 1 2 
understanding of roles within Ww 
our matriage. 
My spouse and I fairly share 1 2 
the responsibilities of our H 
marriage. 
The responsibility to provide Husband  _—— Wife 
income should fall on... : 
The responsibility of caring for | Husband Wife 
and disciplining children 
should primarily fall on... 
The responsibility for paying Husband | Wife 


bills and handling finances 
should fall on... 


Sw 


= 


Somewhat 
disagree 


3 
H 
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& 


Strongly 
disagree 


4 
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6. The responsibility for cooking Husband  _——~ Wife Both 
and cleaning the house should H 
fall on... 

WwW 

7. The responsibility of Husband Wife Both 
scheduling social events should H 
fall on... 

WwW 

8. The responsibility for | Husband Wife Both 
maintaining ties with friends | H 
and families should fall on... 

Ww 

9. The responsibility of talking _ Husband Wife Both 
about spiritual matters should H 
fall on... 

WwW 
10 The responsibility of initiating Husband Wife —~— Both 
discussion about our H 
relationship should fall on... 
WwW 


Couple A. Several interesting themes developed from the triangulation of the data 
for Couple A in Phase II. In the couple interview, they admitted that communication and 
marriage roles needed to be their initial core areas of concentration. The couple 
recognized the essential role of communication in a healthy marriage. Both agreed that 
communication was their most urgent issue. The data supports their conclusion. The 
husband’s pre-survey responses suggested he thought that his wife was the problem in 
communication. The wife’s pre-survey implied she believed the communication was 
decent but the problem revolved around misunderstandings.and misinterpretations. The 
theme that arose is that the couple does have a good understanding of what effective 


communication should be in the context of a marriage. Additionally, data suggests that 
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they do not communicate well. Both admitted in the bio-psycho-social questionnaire that 
neither observed effective communication between their parents. Both reported that this 
lack of communication shaped their initial view of marital relations. 

In respect to marriage roles, the interview data revealed that marriage roles were 
greatly impacted by the parental modeling. The questionnaire data suggests that the 
couple had similar background experiences with respect this issue. Both partners reported 
that in their household the father made all the decisions and the mother followed, even if 
it was unhealthy. The wife even noted that this unhealthy acquiescing by her mother has 
resulted in her present issue with commitment. Both agreed that healthy family continuity 
was not stressed in their home as children. The pre-survey data provided two different 
views on marriage roles. The husband believed that there was not much clarity about the 
roles and the wife reported she believed there was some clarity within their marriage. The 
researcher attributes this difference to lack of communication. Interestingly, both agreed 
that marriage roles should be egalitarian. This viewpoint contradicted the data reported in 
the bio-psycho-social questionnaire for both couples and provides a profound insight into 
the assertions of the researcher. In this case, the couple’s background did not adversely 
affect their view of marriage roles. One can attribute this to more education about 
marriage roles and the egalitarian nature of marriage. Also, this couple remarried each 
other after divorce. The researcher asserts that the experience of the first marriage 
impacted this change in perception of marriage roles. It would have been interesting to 
investigate the couple’s perception of marriage roles before their first marriage to view 


any variations in the data. 


Table 7. Couple B Pre-Survey Results 
Area #1 - Marriage Roles 


In this section, please rate the 
following statements: 


My spouse and I have a clear 
understanding of roles within 
our marriage. 


My spouse and I fairly share 
the responsibilities of our 
marriage. 


The responsibility to provide 
income should fall on... 


The responsibility of caring for — 
and disciplining children 
should primarily fall on... 


The responsibility for paying 
bills and handling finances 
should fall on... 


The responsibility for cooking 
and cleaning the house should 
fall on... 


The responsibility of 
scheduling social events should 
fall on... 


The responsibility for 
maintaining ties with friends 
and families should fall on... 


Strongly 
agree 


Husband 


Husband 


Husband 


Husband 


Husband 


Somewhat 
agree 


2 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 


Somewhat 
disagree 


3 
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Strongly 
disagree 


4 
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The responsibility of talking Husband  —-— Wife Both 
about spiritual matters should H 
fall on... . 

WwW 
The responsibility of initiating Husband Wife | Both 
discussion about our ; H 


relationship should fall on... 


Table 6 Area #2 - Handling Finances 


In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 


following statements: agree agree disagree disagree 

My spouse and I have clear 1 2 3 : 4 
expectations on how to handle | H 
finances in our household. 

Ww 
I feel comfortable talking about 1 2 3 4 
finances with my spouse. H 

Ww 

We argue about financial 1 2 3 4 
matters often. H Ww 
We have a monthly budget and 1 2 3 4 
pay bills on time. Ww H 
We have a joint bank account. 1 2 3 4 

| H Ww 
We question each other on 1 2 | 5) 


purchases that we spend and it 
causes problems of trust. 


ama 
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7. I buy things on impulse 1 2 3 4 
Ww H 
8. My spouse buys things on 1 2 3 4 
impulse. Ww H 
9. I trust my spouse with the 1 2 3 4 
financial wellbeing of our H 
family. 
WwW 
10 Iam comfortable with my | 1 2 3 4 
spouse spending money to help | H 
family and friends. 
WwW 


Couple B. The couple chose the two core areas of concentration of marriage roles 
and handling finances. Both agreed that these areas were the most pressing issues in their 
relationship. The researcher observed that this couple has a relatively stable marriage. 
However, failure to address these issues could possibly lead to instability in the future. 
The couple acknowledged in the pre-survey that the survey was helpful to them. They 
also acknowledged that their responses demonstrated their compatibility. The couple 
stated that they were already aware of the issues that they needed to work on addressed in 
the pre-survey. They commented that the pre-survey did not reveal any new issues. The 
researcher does view this fact as a poor reflection on the effectiveness of pre-survey. This 
fact provides support to the researcher’s original intent of the project of having couples 
become more reflective about their relationship. 

The triangulation of the data from this couple’s Phase II-experience demonstrates 
the impact of nurture on one’s worldview. While not directly admitting this fact, the data 


suggests that was the case. The wife’s views of marriage roles were greatly influenced by 
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her upbringing. She noted that she was daddy’s little girl and had a great impact on 
decisions in the family. As a result, she always sought to be in control in relationships. 
Through her own admission, she admitted that when she feels the lack of control, she 
interprets that to mean a loss of power. She acknowledged that she is working on that 
need to be in control. Therefore, this data suggests a direct correlation between family 
nurture and worldview and mindset. Similarly, the husband’s views of marriage roles 
were impacted by his nurture. In his experience, his parents taught and modeled 
traditional male/female roles in the context of a household. He commented that the 
females took care of the inside and the males took care of the outside, with little or no 
deviation. Interesting enough, both reported on their pre-survey that they support an 
egalitarian division of labor within the household. However, this equal division of labor 
must be qualified. It could either suggest that male and females share all the 
responsibilities equally or that they give equal effort to their prescribed tasks, for 
example, outside versus inside chores. The husband reported that he supports the latter 
view of marriage roles stated earlier. 

While this couple’s responses were not contradictory on the issue of marriage roles, 
the data suggests two themes. First, there seems to have been no clear discussion of 
marriage roles. The researcher asserts that the experience of the previous marriages has 
had a positive and negative impact on this couple. They learned from their past mistakes 
and that has been a positive. However, the researcher observes that the negative is an 
over valuing of the mistakes of the previous marriages in the context of their present 
relationship. In an attempt not to make the same mistakes, they have not clearly identified 


the issues and the intricacies involving marriage roles in their current marriage. The 
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assumption seems to be not creating the same issues without the understanding that while 
impacted by previous experiences, this relationship is different. The researcher predicts 
that the couple will come to clarity on this issue by the end of the project. 

Secondly, the couple has to clearly understand the impact of their own experience 
on their expectations of their spouse. The husband noted in the bio-psycho-social 
assessment that while he believes that he had a godly example of a husband to emulate, 
he must clearly define his own role as a husband. The same is true for the relationship. 
This couple must communicate effectively so that each understands what the expectation 
of their spouse is. This project will help the couple become clearer on this issue of 
expectation. 

The data in terms of handling finances suggest a more complicated issue. Of the 
two core areas of concentration, this seems to be the most problematic. The researcher’ s 
observation of the body language of the couple when this issue was addressed 
demonstrated that they were somewhat uncomfortable dealing with this issue. This 
reaction represents a different perspective from the responses in the pre-survey. Both 
reported in the pre-survey that they feel comfortable talking about finances with one 
another. However, the husband responded that they sometimes argue over finances and 
the wife stated that she disagrees with that statement. She did admit that they argue 
sometimes over budgeting issues. These differences point to a clear misunderstanding of 
the expectations in respect to handling finances. While both admitted trust is evident, the 
data suggest that they are not on one accord pertaining to this issue. 

The data implies that nurture and past experiences impacted this couple evaluation 


of this core area also. Both grew up in settings where the husband paid the bills. The 
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wife’s mother did not work outside the household. The husband did not observe 
arguments over finances while the wife did. As a result, the wife learned that she should 
handle her own finances in the context of a marriage. The husband observed no visible 
conflict over finances, however in his first marriage, he admits that he developed bad 
spending habits. The wife’s nurture and experience taught her to develop personal 
financial accountability. However, the researcher views her response to her experience as 
being counterproductive to the purpose of marriage. To avoid conflict she reverted to 
individualism in the context of marriage. The researcher also contends that this 
individualism has direct correlation to her need for control. The husband did not view 
arguments and the researcher suggests that this allowed him to create a passive response 
to handling finances in the marriage. Some arguments are good if they are not abusive 
and accusatory in nature. Arguments can lead to compromise and the understanding of 
the issue from all perspectives. This couple must view these issues to create a clear 
understanding an expectation paradigm for each other in respect to handling finances. 
This paradigm will be established at the conclusion of this project. 


Table 8. Couple C Pre-Survey Results 


Area #1 - Conflict Management and Stress Coping within Marriage 


In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 


following statements: agree agree disagree disagree 
1. I forgive my spouse when I am ! 1 2 3 4 
wronged and seek forgiveness | Ww H 


when I am offended. 


10 


My spouse and I have 
experienced conflict over 
personality differences, male- 


female wiring, family, or ways ; 
of doing things that we learned 


from our families. 


When we argue, we usually 


forgive each other and make up | 


in a reasonable amount of time. 


I worry that we might someday 
face a problem bigger than our 
resolve to stay together. 


My spouse and I verbally lash 
out at each other, saying things 
that are hurtful. 


I feel as if my spouse and I are 
at war sometimes. 


I have given up hope that my 
marriage could be better. 


We face and conquer difficult 
circumstances. 


We compare each other to 
other people, especially past 
relationships. 


I wish I could change some 
things about my spouse. 


= 


= Ew 
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Area #2 - Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs 


In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 
following statements: agree agree disagree disagree 
My spouse and I eagerly seek 1 2 5 4 
to discover and meet each 
; H 
other’s needs. 
Ww 


We enjoy ongoing emotional, | 1 
physical, and spiritual 
closeness. 


= Hv 


We are committed to keeping | 1 
our relationship fresh and alive. | 


= Hw 


My spouse implies or says that | 1 2 
I don’t understand him or her 
: H 
or know how to meet his or her 
WwW 
needs. 


My own needs are not being 1 2 3 4 
met in the marriage. I feel as if - 

re fei H Ww 
my spouse’s friends, work, 
Church involvement, and 
children are more important 
than I am. 


Even when I recognize my 1 2 
spouse’s needs I am not H 
successful at meeting them. 


Siw 


I often fill my free time with ] | #) 
activities that don’t include my 
spouse. 


w SH w 


It is difficult for me to “feel” 1 2 
that my spouse loves me. I may 

know it intellectually, but I 

don’t sense an emotional Ww 
connection. ' 


= 
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9. My spouse and I have a healthy 1 2 3 4 
sex life. H 
WwW 
10 True tenderness with my i 2 3 | 4 
spouse has faded away. H Ww 


Couple C. The Phase II data from this couple provided some interesting insights. 
The responses from this couple verified that the data suggest a developing pattern with 
the participant couples. This pattern is that the upbringing of the participants has a great 
impact on their understanding of and conduct in the midst of marriage. Two particular 
themes are apparent within the pattern. One, the participant has internalized the nurture 
and unknowingly fostered the same type of the behavior. Or, two, the nurture is so 
pronounced in their psyche, they make a conscious effort not to repeat the same actions 
as they observed as children. Both themes point to the fact that the belief system children 
develop as it relates to marriage is shaped significantly by their parents or guardians. 
This phenomenon has profound implications for MRE programs. One way generational 
marriage dysfunction can be averted is by teaching parents to model desired marital traits 
in the presence of their children. Prayerfully, the children will internalize these good 
traits and utilize them as adults. 

The interview data from this couple revealed that their parental modeling has 
influenced their experience and choices as adults. However, both are conscious not to 
repeat the mistakes of their parents. The husband noted that while his father was an 
adequate provider, this self-reflective process has made him conscious of not being like 


his father. Similarly, the wife also stated that this process allowed her to realize that what 
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she observed from her father has taught her what not to do in the context of marriage. The 
wife noted that her mother and father stayed together for the sake of the children, in 
particular for her. The family would go to Church together also, but there was no real 
demonstration of love between her parents. She explained that her siblings are alienated 
from Church because of the fact that Church, like thé marriage, seemed to be a facade. 
Her parents divorced when she got older. She noted that divorce had a devastating impact 
on her family. She asserted that she observed no guidance for her siblings as a result of 
this disconnect of the family triggered by divorce. As she talked, the researcher noted she 
was very disturbed and began to get emotional. Family discipleship was non-existent 
because of the alienation felt by her other siblings. The Church was affected also. The 
researcher concludes that the Church’s mission of discipleship is adversely affected when 
the family becomes this dysfunctional. However, as the wife’s responses implies, the 
starting point of the dysfunction was the relationship of her parents. This point again 
reinforces the need for more marriage enrichment and education ministries and the need 
for project like the Ephesians Project. 

The first core area that the couple chose was conflict management and stress coping 
within marriage. Their answers were very similar in this area. Both strongly agreed that 
there were no serious problems in their marriage. Both agreed that sometimes they wish 
they could change some things about their spouse. Both responded that they somewhat 
disagree with the statement that they verbally lash out and say hurtful things to one 
another. However, there were questions in this core area where they reported slightly 
different responses. There were slight differences on the way the couple views their 


process of forgiveness. The wife strongly agreed that she seeks forgiveness when 
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offended. She somewhat agreed that they make up in a reasonable amount of time. On the 
other hand the husband reported the opposite responses. He somewhat agreed that he 
seeks forgiveness when wronged and strongly agreed that make up in a reasonable 
amount of time. The differences in the data may be accounted to their upbringing. The 
husband noted he saw his parents argue regularly growing up and arguments were a part 
of his past relationships. The wife did not see many arguments and reported her parents 
were laid back. The researcher suggests that the husband has a greater sensitivity as it 
relates to arguments than his wife. And his admission of not wanting to be like his father 
demonstrates that he wants to have a marriage that is void of the type of arguments he 
grew up observing. That desire affects the way he views and conducts himself, in the 
midst of conflict. While the husband’s decision is admirable, the couple must be willing 
to explore the healthy side of arguments and not be afraid to discuss important issues, 
fearing destructive disagreements. 

In the second core area of concentration, love, intimacy, and sexual needs, the 
couple again reported similar answers. Several themes developed when analyzing the 
data. First, both somewhat agree that there is a healthy closeness in their marriage. 
However, the data reflects that both see room for improvement in this core area of 
concentration. Secondly, there is a disconnection where it concerns the feeling that one 
spouse’s needs are being met. The question about needs being met was only question 
where the responses were very different. The husband reported that he somewhat greed 
that his needs are not being met and the wife strongly disagreed with that statement. The 
husband also somewhat disagreed with the statement that he feels unsuccessful at 


meeting his spouse’s needs. The wife reported somewhat disagreement with the same 
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question. The husband noted that he somewhat agrees that true tenderness with his spouse 
is fading away, while the wife somewhat disagreed with the same statement. Again, 
possible answers to the differences in the responses can be traced to background. The 
husband reported no outward displays of affection growing up coupled with seeing no 
compassion amongst his parents. There was also infidelity in his parents’ marriage. The 
wife reported that she felt love, warmth, and tenderness as a child. Her parents outwardly 
demonstrated compassion for one another and there was no infidelity. This researcher 
contends that the husband has a greater sensitivity about this area than his wife. The wife 
needs to understand this fact about her husband and begin to help her husband by being 
more intentional this area. The researcher observed the body language when they 
discussed this topic. The couple looked at each other more often and this seemed to be a 
topic that they have discussed before. The researcher predicts that by the end of the 
project, this couple would have made improvements in this area. 

Couples D and E. Due to unforeseen circumstances, couples D and E were unable 
to complete the project. In one instance, there were legal troubles and the other couple 
faced health challenges. This fact points to the reality of counseling and marriage 
enrichment models. As couples are led through a process of marriage reconciliation, 
unfortunate events will occur. This researcher concludes that situations like this suggest 
that there needs to be intervention before entering the process. This intervention would 
determine any issues that may hinder the couple from finishing this needed process. The 
researcher expounds more on this issue in Chapter 6. Starting in Phase III, the data will 


only reflect three couples participating in the Ephesians Project. 
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This phase contained profound insights for the researcher. Two thoughts were 
developed from the evaluation of this initial data. First, marriage is a complicated 
institution. As a result of this fact, MRE programs need to be broad and specific. 
Programs have to be broad enough to address the myriad of challenges couples may face. 
In the same token, the program must be specific enough to lead the couples into a 
genuine exploration of the issues they face. Secondly, as the data reflects, upbringing and 
parental modeling drastically impacts one’s view of marriage. The Church must 
understand this problem and begin to teach and model healthy marriage traits to all, 
Starting with children. This is one way to break the cycle of negative parental modeling 


manifesting in the marriages of adults. 


Phase III 


Phase III met on September 6, 2011 at 6:30 p.m. The meeting began with prayer 
and the reading of a scripture. The researcher fielded questions and dealt with some 
project issues. Two emergent design issues became apparent to the researcher. One 
problem the researcher observed was that trying to get all the couples together for general 
session was a challenge. After discussing this with the participants, a change was 
instituted. The remaining sessions were moved to Tuesday nights. Secondly, the 
researcher observed that the couples were more honest when the in a one on one situation 
with the researcher. While not a part of the original plan, this change in the design would 


facilitate obtaining more accurate data. The researcher added an objective completion 
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Sheet to keep the couples informed on their progress throughout the project. The 
researcher reiterated to the couples that their information was kept in separate folders, 
only seen by the researcher. This statement reassured the couples of confidentiality and 
proper data management procedures utilized by the researcher. 

The researcher presented information about Phase III. In this second time 
discussing Phase III, the researcher explored the phase in depth. The phase consisted on 
the pre-discussion, viewing, and reaction to excerpts from the video workshop by Gary 
Thomas entitled Sacred Marriage: What If God Designed Marriage to Make Us Holy 
More Than to Make Us Happy? The couples were informed to complete exercises one, 
two, four, and six in the accompanying participate guide for the video. Each exercise 
involved an introduction, a pre- discussion entitled Talk About It, DVD Teaching Notes, 
DVD Discussion, and a Closing. The couples were to take notes from what they learned 
in the video and then discuss the excerpt after watching it. The researcher fielded 
questions and then handed out the videos and the participant’s guide. The researcher 
decided to allow the couples to watch and reflect in their own homes as part of the 
emergent design of the project. The researcher reminded the couples that the goal of the 
project was to provide them with the tools the successfully navigate the issues that may 


arise in marriages. Final questions were fielded and the session ended with prayer. 
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Phase IV 


Phase IV met on September 13, 2011 at 6:30 p.m. The session started off with 
prayer and the reading of scripture. The researcher informed the couples that next week 
would begin the final phase of the project. A brief general discussion took place. The 
researcher observed that the video was a turning point in the project. The couples noted 
that the video opened their eyes up about marriage. They all agreed that the video 
challenged them to rethink their marriage and marriage in general. Individuals shared 
their perceptions of the video and the discussion ended. The researcher conducted an 
interview with each couple for the purpose of preparing them for Phase V. The interview 
protocol consisted of a review of the post workshop questionnaire and a final discussion 
on the two core areas of concentration to be explored in Phase V. The interview was 
designed to assess the couple’s perception of the entire project to this point, including the 
workshop. A part of the researcher’s original hypothesis was that during the course of 
this curriculum, the couples would gain more awareness about their own marital issues. 
During this phase, the data to support that hypothesis began to materialize. 

Couple A. This couple thought the workshop was extremely helpful. The husband 
noted that he learned some things about himself and the wife acknowledged she learned 
about the need to have a spiritually focuses marriage. They both liked the workshop and 
explained that it showed them more ways to have a healthier, God centered marriage. 
They suggested that the workshop be made a part of the Church’s marriage ministry and 
that sessions be extended over a longer period of time. While the couple chose two core 


areas of concentration, this questionnaire explored all five areas. The researcher decided 
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to employ this method as a way of continually focusing the couple on the overall health 
of their marriage. Additionally, this phase gave the couples a chance to review their 
chosen areas of concentration and decide if any changes needed to be made to their 
choices. 

In the core areas of concentration, the data suggests significant growth with this 
couple. All of the couples’ responses indicate growth in each core area of concentration. 
In Communication, the husband acknowledged that they needed to talk more frequently 
while the wife admitted that she struggled with communication before the workshop. She 
added that the workshop helped her to understand the need to be more patient. In the 
Conflict Management and Stress Coping within Marriage area both noted that 
improvement was needed and the wife commented that she needs to be more 
understanding of her husband’s views. Under Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs both 
spouses reported that they need to spend more quality time together. In reference to 
Marriage Roles, the husband stated that he will take more responsibility in the marriage 
and the wife stated that the workshop opened her eyes to the clarification needed in 
marriage roles. Under the Handling Finances, both acknowledged the need for help 
through financial counseling. This couple’s core areas of concentration for Phase V 
remained unchanged, Communication and Marriage Roles. This questionnaire/interview 
data proves that the curriculum was successful from the perspective of causing the couple 
to become more reflective on their marriage. This researcher contends that this awareness 
of the issues and how they handle the issues is a first step to reconciliation and a healthy 


marriage paradigm. 
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Couple B. This couple shared that the workshop was very helpful. The husband 
noted that he learned some things and his eyes were now opened more clearly, but 
nothing major. The wife shared that she learned that God wants them to have a holy 
marriage. Both indicated that they glad to see someone take time to put together a 
program to help couples. The husband thought the project was better suited for engaged 
couples or newlyweds. The reason for his comment was that he felt the project did not 
address some the critical issues that remarried couples face. The researcher asserts that 
that thought process might change by the end of the project. Phase IV and V will offer the 
in depth analysis that he is desirous of. The wife indicated that she did not like answering 
the questions in the book. The husband also commented that a workshop on trust and lack 
of commitment is needed. The wife expressed the desire to have the video shown ina 
group setting. Again that was the original intent of the researcher until he realized that a 
change was needed to foster more authentic data. 

The couples responded to their evaluation of the core areas of concentration in a 
unique way. They omitted responses from the three areas and only focused on the two 
areas they chose. The researcher contends that the couple felt that the only areas they 
needed to concentrate on were Marriage Roles and Handling Finances. From observation 
the researcher also believes that the two core areas of concentration represented areas of 
real struggle for this couple. They were focused on finding solutions in these areas. In 
terms of Marriage Roles, the husband noted that they need to work on more give and 
take. He added that they needed to learn their respective responsibilities and then 
appreciate each other in those specific roles. The husband stated that God needed to be 


first and foremost in all that they did. The wife stated that she has learned not be so 
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controlling and show more respect towards her husband, praying to God for power and 
strength. The wife’s admission proves the validity of the project up to this point. This 
project wanted to foster change, by having the couples gain the tools to improve and 
sustain their marriage. Clearly, the wife has gained some tolls in this core area of 
concentration. In the Handling Finances core area of concentration, the husband 
acknowledged that he has to learn to navigate the difficulties of readjusting financially. 
This couple married after being single for some time. This issue of readjusting financially 
is a challenging one for a person who been used to spending money as a single person. 
The wife indicated that the couple needs a budget, which confirms the husband’s 
preceding comment. As reflected in the data, their two core areas of concentration 
remained unchanged from the previous phase. 

Couple C. This couple both agreed that the workshop was useful. At this juncture 
of the project the husband acknowledged that he has learned the need to be affectionate. 
The wife stated that the workshop opened her eyes to what God really expects out of 
marriage. Both acknowledged that the workshop was a positive, spiritually moving 
experience. One negative was that they wanted to discuss the questions in the book 
earlier, instead waiting to discuss with their partner. They reported that more time was 
needed with the video. 

Similar to Couple B, this couple did not respond as to what they have learned at 
this juncture in the five core areas of concentration. In terms of Communication, both 
agreed they needed better communication, especially when one is angry. The husband 
responded under Conflict Management and Stress Coping within Marriage that he 


learned the importance of discussing feelings. This is a point of growth for this individual 
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because he reported as a child that this family never showed affection or discussed their 
feelings to one another. Under the same core area, the wife noted that she needs to be 
more patient wife her husband. In terms of Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs, both 
agreed that they need to spend more time together, especially romantic time. The couple 
did not respond under the core areas of Marriage Roles and Handling Finances on this 
questionnaire. There two core areas of concentration remained the same also. 

The data from Phase III suggests two patterns developing. First, this phase 
demonstrated a definite growth for the couples. Their responses indicate that they were 
becoming more reflective about their marriages and begun to take steps to improve their 
marriages. Secondly, there are unique challenges facing couples who remarry the same 
partner. As the data reflects, Couple A was more concerned with the all of the core areas 
of concentration, where the other two couples more focused on particular areas. The 
researcher asserts that this fact is due to Couple A’s desire to have a better total 
relationship. Their divorce was a result of a total disconnect. They want to ensure that 
this time around they are more focused and conscious of every aspect of marriage. This 
phenomenon is even different from Couple B who remarried, however with new partners. 
Couple A’s experience has made them more diligent in the project, as they attempt to 


have a better marriage the second time around. 
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Phase V - Part 1 


The first session of Phase V met on September 20, 2011 at 6:30 p.m. The session 
opened with prayer and reading of scripture. The researcher exhorted the couples to be 
committed and steadfast to the process. The researcher handed out the training materials 
for part A. The couples were asked to complete exercises in a workbook entitled Saving 
Your Marriage Before It Starts by renowned marriage experts Les and Leslie Parrot. The 
exercises that the couples completed were based on the cores of concentration that they 
chose. The researcher fielded questions and then explained the process for the second 
part of Phase V. The researcher fielded questions and the session ended with prayer. The 
researcher observed that the couples seemed to be both excited and anxious. The 
researcher attributes this to the nature of the project. While only six weeks, this project 
fostered a tremendous amount of emotional energy from each participant. However, that 


energy was needed to really make an impact on their respective marriages. 


Phase V — Part 2 


The final session of the Ephesians Project met on September 27, 2011 at 6:30 p.m. 
The session began with prayer and reading of the scriptures. The researcher reviewed the 
entire project with the couples. The researcher thanked the couples for their participation 


in the project. The researcher then fielded general questions. The researcher interviewed 
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each couple separately. The remaining couples remained at the Church or decided to 
return at their interview time. The data from the first part of Phase V will be analyzed as 
inclusive of the data from part 2. The researcher asserts that whatever tools the couples 
acquired in past 1 will be reflected in their final phase. The final phase consisted of an 
interview/questionnaire session, a marriage tool kit training module® by the researcher, a 
covenant design for the two areas of concentration, and the post-test relationship survey. 
The interview/questionnaire component was an emergent desi gn of the project, as the 
researcher believed that guiding the couples through the questionnaire would foster more 
authentic data. The data from those three sources were used to formulate the conclusion 
of the researcher. The final packet also included information about marriage that the 


couples could use a reference material. 


Couple A 

The final interview with Couple A indicated that they had gained the tools to 
begin to sustain a healthy marriage. The husband acknowledged as a result of the project 
he learned to be more understanding in his role as a husband. He also indicated that he 
learned about his own strengths and weakness. The husband now believes he has a better 
understanding of his wife. He indicated that now he is more open minded and 
understanding. He admitted that this project has encouraged him to try harder in the midst 
of marriage. The wife stated that while she feels that they have a lot more work to 


accomplish, she believes that now they have to tools to arrive at the answer in a more 


° The marriage tool kit does not represent any source of data collection. The researcher 
demonstrated that the methodology of the Ephesians Project can be used as a typology for handling 
marriage disputes. This tool kit is listed in the Appendix. 
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productive way. The goal of the project was not to improve a marriage in six weeks; that 
is impossible. The Ephesians Project desired to provide couples with the tools to continue 
on the journey of marriage improvement. This data supports the researcher’s hypothesis. 
The wife also stated that she feels that the couple’s communication is more open and they 
have a better understanding of how the other feels on issues. She acknowledged that she 
is more patient and the project has brought closer together. 

The covenant design in the core area of concentration also provides relevant data 
to support the researcher’s conclusion. In the area of Communication, the couple noted 
that before the project they did not talk about their problems, tried to solve them on their 
own, or changed to change the other partner. As a result of their participation in the 
project, they have learned to listen to each more and talk issues out. The next time an 
issue arises dealing with communication, the couple vowed to sit down with each, discuss 
the problem, and ways of solving the problem. They indicated that they believe that 
communication is the most aspect of a marriage. 

In the area of Marriage Roles, the couple explained that the roles were not 
evident. In their prior marriage, they were married so long that the roles had faded out. 
They admitted that they took the roles for granted. As a result of the project, the couple 
noted that they are more conscious of the roles. They feel more connected to each other 

and will define the roles based on each other’s strengths. In the future when an issue 
arises in the area of marriage roles, the couple will sit down and communicate better. 
They also stated that the project taught them the importance of defining roles individually 


and collectively. 
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Table 9. Couple A ~ Pre- versus Post- Survey 


Area #1 Communication 


In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 


following statements: agree agree disagree disagree 
I communicate freely with my 1 2 3 | 4 
spouse and we keep no H (PR) WR) 


inappropriate secrets. 
W(PS) H (PS) 


I have difficulty expressing : 1 3 2 3 4 
affirmation to or about my . # (PR) Hs) 
spouse. 

W (PR) WPS) 
I believe my spouse has : 1 2 3 . 4 
difficulty expressing ; 
affirmation to or about me. tae pS) 

W (PR) 
Thave a difficult time 1 x © & G 4 
expressing my needs ina way | 
my spouse can understand and WR)  H(PR) HPS) 
act on. 
I have a hard time 1 | 2 a. 4 
understanding when my spouse H (PR) WPR) 
expresses his or her needs. (PS) 
H(PS) 

My spouse sometimes seems 1 | 2 3 4 
like a stranger to me. Hs) H(PR) | WER) 2 Wes) 
I keep many of my thoughts 1 ) 2 3 4 
and feelings from my spouse. - HOR) WPR) Hs) 


WPS) | 


10 


I sometimes feel lonely even 
when I am with my spouse. 


When we are together, we 
seldom have much to say to 
each other. 


When we talk to each other, we 


often misunderstand and 
misinterpret each other. 


H(PS) 


2 | 3 
H(PR) —— W(PR) 
(PS) 
2 = 
HR) 
(PS) 
2 3 
H(PR) | 
(PS) 
W (PS) 


Area #2 - Marriage Roles 


In this section, please rate the 
following statements: 


My spouse and I have a clear 
understanding of roles within 
our marriage. 


My spouse and I fairly share 
the responsibilities of our 
matriage. 


The responsibility to provide 
income should fall on... 


The responsibility of caring for 
and disciplining children 
should primarily fall on... 


Strongly 
agree 


1 


W(PR) 


_ Husband © 


H(PS) 


Husband : 


Somewhat Somewhat 
agree disagree 
2 3 
W(PR) H (PR) 
(PS) (PS) 
2 | 3 
H (PR) 
(PS) 
WPS) 
Wife Both 
H (PR) 
W (PR) 
(PS) 
Wife Both 
H(PS) H (PR) 
W (PR) 


(PS) 
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Strongly 
disagree 


4 


5. The responsibility for paying 
bills and handling finances 
should fall on... 


6. The responsibility for cooking 
and cleaning the house should 
fall on... 


7. The responsibility of 
scheduling social events should . 
fall on... 


8. The responsibility for 
maintaining ties with friends 
and families should fall on... 


9. The responsibility of talking 
about spiritual matters should 
fall on... 


10 The responsibility of initiating 
discussion about our 
relationship should fall on... 


The analysis from comparing the data from the pre-survey and the post survey 


suggests that Couple A made significant gains in the area of Communication. The data 


Husband © 


Husband © 


- Husband | 


Husband — 


Husband 


H(PS) 


Husband | 


H(PS) 


Wife 
H(PS) 


Wife 


Wife 


Wife 
H (PS) 


Wife 


Wife 


Both 
H(PR) 
W (PR) 
(PS) 
Both 


H (PR) 
(PS) 


W (PR) 
(PS) 
Both 


H(PR) 
(PS) 


W (PR) 
(PS) 
Both 

H(PR) 

W (PR) 
(PS) 
Both 

H (PR) 

W (PR) 
(PS) 
Both 

H(PR) 


W(PR) 
(PS) 
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shows an improved ability to express affirmation, an improved sense of one’s own ability 


to express affirmation, and the improved ability in expressing one’s needs so that the 
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partner can understand and act on. Also the data reflects the couple’s improvement in the 
area of understanding each other’s needs. The data reflects decreases or the same value in 
the other areas explored by the survey. The triangulation of the data from the entire phase 
suggests that the decreases were a result of the couple’s heightened expectation of 
communication. Now that they expect more from each other in this area, the values that 
were once adequate, no longer are. This researcher views this fact as a plus and 
demonstrates that the couple is moving forward. One response was intriguing. The 
husband’s post survey reflected that he felt lonelier when he is with his spouse than from 
the pre-survey. This researcher has no analysis of this response. In the core area of 
Marriage Roles, the researcher notices a clear pattern with the husband. The wife’s 
responses remained relatively unchanged from pre to post survey. However, the 
husband’s responses changed drastically. His comments in the interview session are 
clearly reflected in the post survey. The husband has moved to more clear definitions of 
the roles in the household and has taken more responsibility in the household. This 
researcher believes that this is a result of the husband feeling more connected and more 
appreciated in the marriage. This is a positive change from the pre-survey, when he stated 
that he felt he was needed in their first marriage. This researcher asserts that this couple 
has made significant improvements in the two core areas. Based on all the data collected 
during the duration of this project, this couple has begun to acquire the tools to sustain a 
healthy marriage. 
Couple B 
The final interview with Couple B indicated that they had gained a greater 


awareness to begin to sustain a healthy marriage. The husband noted the project made 
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him aware of their differences as a couple and the importance of working together. The 
wife learned that she does not need to be so controlling in this relationship because she 
really trusts her husband. The husband noted that he wish there was more group 
discussion in the project and the wife learned that she must be more patient, allowing her 
husband to take the lead in some areas of their marriage. The wife acknowledged that as a 
result of the project, she has taken a different look at herself in the context of their 
marriage. The husband shared that he wished the project had dealt with more of the tough 
issues of marriages. The researcher views this thought process as a result of the 
experience of the husband’s first marriage. Again, the data suggests that personal history 
has a great impact on how one perceives marriage in the present context. The couple did 
not experience significant gains in any one area. The researcher points to two reasons for 
this fact. First, this is a couple that remarried after both being in tumultuous relationships. 
The experience of the first marriage taught them many lessons. The researcher observed 
that this couple is acutely aware of not making the same mistakes gain. As a result, their 
level of expectation in marriage is somewhat higher than a couple that has not had the 
same experiences. Secondly, the couple has only been married a couple of years. There is 
still room for growth. The researcher predicts that as the marriage progresses 
opportunities for growth will arise. 

The couple’s covenant design in the two core areas of concentration demonstrated 
that the couple did make some gains, while not significant. Again, they have a greater 
awareness of the issues they face and prayerfully this will foster better handling of the 
respective issue. The researcher observed that the most urgent issue facing this couple 


was Handling Finances. The covenant design revealed some issues not previously shared 
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by the couple. Before beginning the new covenant design, the couple made statements 
about their financial situation. The husband admitted that he paid bills better when he was 
single. He stated that the reason they are somewhat struggling in this area is because he 
now has to keep up two homes.’ The wife noted that she has not worked to help her 
husband and has only been able to pay less expensive bills. They both agreed that the 
main issues were getting the finances in order by prioritizing the bills and securing a joint 
bank account. The couple stated that this project has encouraged them to improve their 
spending habits and develop a household budget. The next time an issue arises in this 
area they will prioritize debts, spending habits, and utilize a budget process. They stated 
that, prayerfully, this new paradigm will work. The researcher believes that Couple B’s 
issue in handling finances is one of the logistical challenges of blended. Two established 
adults must work diligently to combine their households. The researcher predicts that this 
couple will eventually accomplish this feat. 

In the area of Marriage Roles, the couple indicated that the issue of the blending 
households of established adults is a major factor. The husband learned that they must 
compromise and work together, sharing equally. He also stated that he must not be so 
controlling and not allowing his wife to be controlling either. The wife learned that she 
needs to compromise sometimes because she was used to doing everything in the 
household by herself. They both agreed that they need to improve upon their roles, 
especially maintaining the cleanliness of the home. They agreed that the maintaining the 


inside of the home should be part of the wife’s role. The nest time any issue arises in this 


’ The husband pays the bills at a home that he had when he was single, in between marriages. His 
elderly parents, elderly aunt, and older sister occupy the home, but he still pays a significant portion of the 
bills. 


area, they will list all the household chores, chart the responsibility, compromise, 


however, subsequently hold each other accountable. 


Table 10. Couple B — Pre- versus Post- Survey 


In this section, please rate the 


following statements: 


My spouse and I have a clear 
understanding of roles within 
our marriage. 


My spouse and I fairly share 
the responsibilities of our 
marriage. 


The responsibility to provide 
income should fall on... 


The responsibility of caring for 
and disciplining children 
should primarily fall on... 


Area #1 - Marriage Roles 
Strongly Somewhat 
agree agree 
1 2 
H(PR) H(PS) 

W(PR) 
(PS) 

1 2 
WPR) HRS) , 
WS) 

| Husband Wife 

Husband Wife 

Wife 


The responsibility for paying 
bills and handling finances 
should fall on... 


Husband 


Somewhat 
disagree 


3 


Both 


H(PR) 
(PS) 


W(PR) 
(PS) 
Both 


H(PR) 
(PS) 


W(PR) 
(PS) 
Both 

H(PR) 
(PS) 

W(PR) 
(PS) 


{ 
' 
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Strongly 
disagree 


4 
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The responsibility for cooking Husband Wife Both | 
and cleaning the house should | W(PR) —_—-HPR) 
fall on... (PS) 
Wes) 
The responsibility of Husband . Wife _ Both 
scheduling social events should . H(PR) 
fall on... (PS) 
WR) 
(PS) 
The responsibility for , Husband Wife Both 
maintaining ties with friends 
and families should fall on... TES). 
| | W(PR) 
(PS) 
The responsibility of talking | Husband Wife : Both 
about spiritual matters should | H(PR) 
fall on... (PS) 
WR) 
(PS) 
The responsibility of initiating Husband Wife Both 
discussion about our . 
relationship should fall on... ES 
W(PR) 
(PS) 


Area #2 — Handling Finances 


In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 


following statements: agree agree disagree disagree 
My spouse and I have clear 1 2 3 4 
expectations on how to handle. H(PR) oo (PS) 


finances in our household. 
W(PR) = W(PS) 


I feel comfortable talking about 
finances with my spouse. 


We argue about financial 
matters often. 


We have a monthly budget and | 


pay bills on time. 


We have a joint bank account. 


We question each other on 
purchases that we spend and it 
causes problems of trust. 


I buy things on impulse 


My spouse buys things on 
impulse. 


I trust my spouse with the 
financial well-being of our 
family. 


Lt o&. -2 
H(PR) ——- HPS) 
W(PR) 

(PS) 
1 2 
H(PR) 
1 2 
W(PR) 
(PS) 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

W(PR) 
H(PS) 
1 2 
W(PR) 
H(PS) 
1 | 2 
 H(PR) 
(PS) 
W(PR) 
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10 Iam comfortable with my 1 2 3 ; 4 
spouse spending money to help , 
family and friends. er 
W(PR) ! 
(PS) 


The comparison of the pre-survey and the post survey did reveal any new patterns 
with this couple, it just confirmed the conclusion from the previous data. The changes 
from pre to post survey can be attributed to a greater awareness and a higher level of 
expectation of the couple. In terms of Marriage Roles, the couple has learned that they 
need more clarification on their roles. The covenant design responses demonstrated that 
they are well on the way to mastering this aspect of their marriage. Under Handling 
Finances, some growth was evident. Since the pre-survey, the husband acknowledged 
that they do not argue as much over finances. The wife indicated that she buys less on 
impulse and husband shared that he probably buys more on impulse than he previously 
reported. This couple gained the tools to sustain a healthy marriage from acquiring a 
greater awareness of their marital issues. The researcher contends that the greatest issue 
facing this couple is the challenge of a blended family. They were both established adults, 
with their own household. Their choice of the two core areas of concentration of 
Handling Finances and Marriage Roles demonstrate that the combining of the household 
is their major opportunity for growth. The researcher is confident that this couple has 
acquired the tools through greater awareness to begin to make strides in this aspect of the 


matriage. 
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Couple C 

The final interview data of Couple C indicated that they had begun the process of 
gaining the tools to sustain a healthy marriage. The husband noted that the project made 
him explore some issues that he failed to explore before. Also, the project prompted him 
to verbalize issues that bothered him that his wife was unaware of. The wife noted that 
she learned some things about herself that she also did not know how to verbalize. The 
wife added that the project caused her to evaluate her thoughts and actions more closely 
in the course of their marriage. The husband stated that he believed that he had gained the 
tolls to be a better husband as a result of this project. He added that now being better 
equipped he must make the changes and implement them in his daily walk. The wife 
noted that she believed that the tools to sustain healthy marriage were already apparent in 
their marriage. However, the project gave her the tools to be more effective in her 
marriage. The researcher views the wife’s admission that the program did not in fact 
make a difference in the marriage. Both agreed that the project enabled them to let go of 
some issues and better communicate as a couple. 

The covenant design data demonstrated that the couple made strides in gaining the 
tools to sustain a healthier relationship. In the core area of Conflict Management and 
Stress Coping Within Marriage, the couple indicated that the main issue was the way in 
which each spouse handled conflict differently than the other spouse. The husband 
indicated that he learned from the project to communicate better and try to understand his 
wife’s point of view. The wife noted that she learned the techniques to avoid heated 


arguments. Both agreed on a process the next time an issue arises in this area. They will 


In the core area of Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs, the couple noted that 


perspectives of each other, in the midst of conflict. 


attempt to understand each other’s viewpoint and try to improve their thoughts and 


other’s needs will be channeled through appropriate communication. 


Table 11. Couple C - Pre versus Post Survey 


Area #1 - Conflict Management and Stress Coping within Marriage 


In this section, please rate the 
following statements: 


I forgive my spouse when J am © 


wronged and seek forgiveness 
when I am offended. 


My spouse and I have 
experienced conflict over 
personality differences, male- 
female wiring, family, or ways 
of doing things that we learned 
from our families. 


When we argue, we usually 
forgive each other and make up 


in a reasonable amount of time. 


Strongly Somewhat 
agree agree 
1 2 | 
W(PR) H(PR)(PS) | 
(PS) 
1 2 | 
W(PR)  H(PR)(PS) 
WPS) 
1 2 
H(PR) W(PR) 
WPS) —_—~xH(PS) 


| 
i 


Somewhat 
disagree 


3 
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sometimes conflict interferes were intimacy. Also, they believed that their individual 
perception of intimacy was different. As a result of the project, they admitted that they 
learned to respond to intimacy based on each other’s needs. The researcher views this 
process as significant for this couple. This mutual submission will cause growth in each 


partner and as a result, the marriage will grow. They added that their response to each 


Strongly 
disagree 


4 


10 


I worry that we might someday 
face a problem bigger than our 
resolve to stay together. 


My spouse and I verbally lash 


out at each other, saying things © 


that are hurtful. 


I feel as if my spouse and I are 
at war sometimes. 


Ihave given up hope that my 
matriage could be better. 


We face and conquer difficult 
circumstances. 


We compare each other to 
other people, especially past 
relationships. 


I wish I could change some 
things about my spouse. 


1 2 3 
HS) 
1 2 3 
- W(PS) —-H(PR)PS) 
W(PR) 
1 | 2 7 3 
W(PS) 
1 2 4 
1 2 | 3 
H(PR) 
(PS) 
W(PR) 
(PS) 
1 2 | 3 
 H(PR) W(PR) 
i 2 3 3 
' H(PR) 
W(PR) | 
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H(PR) 
W(PR) 
(PS) 


4 


4 
H(PR)(PS) 
W(PR) 

~ (PS) 


4 


H(PR) 
(PS) 


W(PR) 
(PS) 


4 


4 
H(PS) 
W(PS) 


4 
H(PS) 
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Area #2 - Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs 


In this section, please rate the Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 


following statements: agree agree disagree disagree 
My spouse and I eagerly seek 1 2 3 4 
to discover and meet each H(PR) H(PS) 


other’s needs. 
W(PR) W(PS) 


We enjoy ongoing emotional, 1 2 ) 3 | 4 
physical, and spiritual H(PR)(PS) | 
closeness. 

W(PR) 

(PS) 

We are committed to keeping 1 2 | 3 4 
our relationship fresh and alive. - H(PR)PS) . 

W(PR) | 

(PS) 
My spouse implies or says that 1 2 ; 3 ; 4 
I don’t understand him or her 
or know how to meet his or her Me MES) 
needs. . 
My own needs are not being 1 z | 3 4 
met in the marriage. I feel as if | : 
my spouse’s friends, work, H(PR) = H(PS) W(PR) 
Church involvement, and ! (PS) 
children are more important 
than I am. 
Even when I recognize my 1 Z | 3 4 
spouse’s needs I am not 
successful at meeting them. HERES) ER) 
(PS) 

I often fill my free time with | 1 | 2 3 | 4 
activities that don’t include my | | HPS) | H(PR) 


spouse. WR) 
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8. It is difficult for me to “feel” 1 2 3 4 
that my spouse loves me. I may 
know it intellectually, but I i MES) ney 
don’t sense an emotional W(PR) 
connection. (PS) 
9. My spouse and I have a healthy 1 2 3 4 
sex life. : - H(PR)(PS) | 
| W(PR) 
(PS) 
10 True tenderness with my 1 2 : 3 4 
spouse has faded away. | H(PR)(PS) W(PR) 
; ' ~ (PS) 


The data analysis from the pre and post survey analysis, coupled with interview 
and covenant design demonstrate that this couple experienced significant growth during 
the course of this project. The growth centered around two patterns, greater awareness 
and greater expectations. Both partners became more aware of the issues that the face. 
For example, their views on arguments and make-up time changed. The researcher 
attributes this to a greater awareness. They couples reported a greater awareness in the 
way they compare each other to past relationships also. There was also growth in the area 
of greater expectations. The pre-survey data reflected that both couples felt like they were 
meeting each other’s needs. The project revealed them the true nature of discerning their 
partner’s needs, and now they feel that this is an area they need to improve upon. The 
husband reported that now he fills his free time with activities that include his wife more 
than reported in the pre survey. This is significant growth. 

The data also suggests outright improvement in certain areas. As a result of the 


project, the wife reported less conflict over personalities and now she feels that she 
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understands her spouse better. The husband reported that after the project, he now does 
not wish he could change his wife at all. The researcher asserts that the husband 
experienced a change of perspective as a result of understanding his wife better. The 
husband also saw positive gains in believing that his needs are being met in the marriage. 
As the data reflects, this couple has made great gains since the beginning of the project. 
The researcher believes that as they continue to grow together, the marriage will be 
healthier. This couple has to continue to transition their relationship, moving from great 


friends to great partners in marriage. 
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Field Experience Conclusion 


The researcher’s original hypothesis was that couples would emerge from the project 
feeling more prepared and equipped with the tools to handle issues in their marriage. The 
data reflects that this growth did occur. However, the changes did not transpire as the 
researcher anticipated. The researcher expected all the couples to grow in similar 
manners; they did not. As the researcher entered the field, there were several factors that 
influenced this observation. First, the history of each couple varies. Each couple enters 
the research field with different issues, backgrounds, and experiences. In this project, all 
three couples had different experiences even in the advent of their marriage. The 
researcher asserts that these different experiences led to different expectations and 
different patterns of growth. Secondly, each couple entered the field at a different level of 
marriage maturation. As a result, the kinds of support they needed and envisioned varied. 
This fact was also affected the rate and type of growth they experience in the project. 
Lastly, all marriages face unique challenges to growth. These challenges can shift from 
day to day, depending on the interaction of the couple. Therefore, the manner in which 
the couple measured change and growth in their relationship was also shifting. These 
factors are just the reality of using real people in a qualitative study. 

The researcher contends that the Ephesians Proiect was a success. While each 
couple had varying needs, the data suggests that the curriculum was broad enough to 


meet their needs. In some respect, every couple exited the research field better equipped 
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with the tools to sustain a healthier marriage. The researcher contends that this project 
was only designed to a first step in the process of marriage reconciliation. The researcher 


believes that this being the measure of success, the Ephesians Project passed the test. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The Ephesians Project was designed to assess the impact of a healthy marriage 
curriculum on participant couples in the Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church. 
The data reflects that the curriculum accomplished the goal of providing couples with the 
tools to sustain a healthier marriage. While the project was a success, the researcher 
learned many things in the course of this project, both from participant feedback and 
researcher observation. These observations have caused the researcher to grow and to 
discern where the improvements in the model can be made. First, the researcher learned 
that a project of this type and nature needs to be longer. With all the demands of marriage 
and family life, couples need more time to explore the issues in their marriage. This 
project was designed to fit the requirement. However, in the future this model needs to be 
expanded to allow more time for reflection, discussion, and implementation of the tools 
the couples acquired. In post-modern culture, people don’t want to spend the time it takes 
to foster a healthy marriage. Marriage growth is a process and a longer curriculum will 
help to foster that process. 

Next, the researcher learned that while the group dynamic is important, couples 
need more one on one attention. This facet of marriage enrichment can be accomplished 
in two ways. First, the ministering personnel can spend one on one time with the couple. 


During this time, the ministering personnel can assist the couple come to clarity about the 
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issues they face. Secondly, the ministering personnel can pair the couple with another, 
successful couple for marriage mentoring. This is probably best suited for a Church 
environment. This researcher asserts that this mentoring process needs to be long term 
remedy, at least three years. The successful couple would disciple the troubled couple 
through the ups and downs of marriage. The end result will not only be a couple that has 
moved toward a healthier marriage but also a strong bond would have been formed 
between married couples. This bond will encourage other couples in the Church and 
possibly elicit more mentor/mentee couple relationships. However, the key to this whole 
method is the willingness of mentor and mentee couples to be open and maintain the 
relationship throughout the duration of the discipleship process. 

Another concept that the researcher learned throughout this project is that marriage 
is life-long covenantal process. Marriage enrichment takes time and effort. Even after 
experiencing a project such as the Ephesians Project, the responsibility falls on the couple 
to implement what they have learned. In the context of a Church, couples can be 
encouraged to continue this process of marriage renewal if there was a vibrant marriage 
ministry present in the Church. Considering the importance of marriage to the apostolic 
and discipleship mission of the Christian Church, this is essential. In this researcher 
experience, marriage ministries have been difficult to sustain in Church. The reasons vary 
from lack of leadership, to the reluctance of couples to share with one another, to lack of 
commitment from the participants. However, past experiences must not deter pastors and 
Church leaders from working diligently to provide a quality marriage ministry in the 
Church. The process of being the researcher for this project has taught this pastor a few 


lessons about establishing and sustaining a viable marriage ministry in the Church. 
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The lessons from the Ephesians Project demonstrated to this researcher that 
fostering healthy marriages should not just begin when a couple decides to become 
engaged. This healthy marriage training has to begin whenever children are old enough to 
distinguish the difference between being male and female. The data from the project 
points to the great impact of nurture on one’s view of marriage. If this true, then marriage 
enrichment needs to start with a curriculum early on in a child’s life. This training by the 
Church becomes of greater significance when one views the state of marriage today in 
our culture. Many couples, regardless of age and socio-economic status, struggle in their 
marriages. The Church has a great ministry opportunity in this area. The Church has to 
provide training that promotes healthy male/relationships to all age groups, at the same 
time helping those who are married to become better partners. The marriage ministry in 
the Church should then be two fold, pre-marriage training for all groups and marriage 
guidance for those who are already engaged or married. This researcher asserts that a 
marriage ministry model of this nature will begin to foster the education to all ages need 
as it pertains to healthy marriages. 

Another concept that emerged from the project was the implications of clergy 
marriage and how it affects marriage enrichment programs in the Church. Many people 
view the pastor’s marriages as the model for marriage for the Church. As stated earlier, 
this researcher believes that model is unfair. A pastor or ministering person can provide 
effective marriage guidance, even if they have experienced challenges in marriage 
themselves. There is a fallacy in the ideology that believes otherwise. Under this level of 
scrutiny, the ministering personnel are viewed as the experts concerning marriage. This 


researcher asserts this is not true. First of all, every married couple faces challenges in 
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their marriage. Secondly, the task of a good marriage counselor is not to tell the couples 
what they need to do, but to facilitate a process whereby the couple is able to discover 
their strengths and weaknesses. The Church in general must take new view of who is 
deemed the right person ministering person to leads couples to healthier marriages. 

The researcher learned that there are a few concepts that have to present in a good 
marriage enrichment program. A good marriage enrichment program should explore 
intimacy as one of its main components. This researcher learned that intimacy is much 
greater than a physical closeness or sexual activity, but paramount to the very nature of 
the marriage covenant. When the Bibles states that man leaves his family and unites with 
his wife and they become one flesh, one person, that is what it meant. One of the great 
mysteries of the Christian experience is how two people become one. A couple has to 
become one in every aspect, physically, spiritually, emotionally, financially, and in every 
other way. This researcher asserts this was God’s intention when he ordained the 
institution of marriage. Intimacy must be at the heart of any marriage enrichment 
training. 

A good marriage enrichment training model should lead the couple into marriage 
self-sufficiency. The objective of good marriage enrichment training should be to allow 
the couple to define the goals of the enrichment. The job of the ministering personnel 
should be to assist the couple to grow to solve their own issues. However, since all 
marriages face unique issues, a static process is crucial. This researcher asserts that two 
steps can be taken at the advent of the process to aid couples. First, the ministering person 
must challenge the couple to take immediate small steps in the process. Next, the 


ministering person needs to assist the couple to focus more on the present and future than 
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the past. In this way, the couple will be exhorted to look towards the newness that God 
will manifest in their relationship. This will also teach couples of assigning blame for 
past failures. The goal of marriage enrichment is to make the present and future better 
while learning from, not dwelling, on the past. 

In terms of the Ephesians Project, the researcher would institute some changes if 
this model were utilized again. The first change would be to make the entire project last 
one year. This fact was discerned from observation and the data from couple interview. 
Again, marriage is a life-long covenant process and more time needs to be spent 
exploring the needs and issues of couples. The project would begin with individual 
counseling for personal and spiritual growth. The data from the project suggests the 
immense impact of the background and nurture of an individual on their perception of 
marriage. As a result, each individual needs their own counseling to come to clarity on 
issues in their own experience. This counseling will encourage couples to view their 
marriage issues clearly without projecting their own personal issues on the marriage. The 
next step would be a pre-counseling intervention to discover any issues that need to be 
addressed immediately. This is essential. Marriage enrichment will not be effective if 
there is a present issue that will affect the immediate health of the relationship. The next 
stages of the project would consists of a period of guidance before the wedding, wedding 
planning training, and a period of enrichment after the wedding. A six-month and a one 
year check-up would be instituted after the wedding to ensure that the couple is moving 
towards a healthy relationship. The one year check will culminate with an anniversary 
dinner with other couples in the marriage ministry to celebrate the couple’s progress. This 


model could be modified to meet the needs of couples that are already married also. 
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Finally, the researcher was transformed as a result of this project. His own 
understanding of marriage has changed, which will aid him in his marriage and in the 
ministry context. The researcher now understands that marriage is a life-long learning 
and growing process, forged through trial and error. The researcher understands now the 
great significance that marriage has on the discipleship mission of the Christian Church. 
He has become more sensitive to marriage and family issues and the ways that 
ministering personnel can assist families to thrive. The researcher now views marriage 
enrichment as one the key components of the discipleship mission of the Church. The 
concepts of love, respect, mutual submission and reconciliation must be ongoing, vibrant 
teachings and practices of the Christian Church. In this environment, marriages can face 
the challenges, grow and become healthier, as reflections of the discipleship ministry of 


the Church. 
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PROJECT ORIENTATION PACKET 


The Ephesians Project: A Model for Healthy Marriage within 


the Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church 


Sunday, August 14, 2011 
12 noon 


ORIENTATION PACKET 


Purpose 


The purpose of this meeting to introduce the project and familiarize the participating 
couples by presenting a total overview of the project, its mission and goals. We are 
praying that as couples enhance their own individual relationships, lasting fellowships 
will develop with participating couples. 


United Theological Seminary . 


The Purpose of the Doctor of Ministry Degree 

The Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.) program at United Theological Seminary (UTS) 
is an advanced professional degree program in the practice of ministry. In this program, 
religious leaders guide the development of new models of ministry in which both 
ministers and ministry contexts are transformed. The program‘s Action Research 
Methods foster spiritual and intellectual synthesis while strengthening prophetic and 
pastoral competence. 

In this contextual mode of learning, each student engages in a collaborative 
approach to self-directed learning and critical reflection through participation in a Peer 
Group, guided by a Faculty Mentor. After studying the context of ministry and its 
ministry needs, each participant works with persons from the ministry context, peers, the 
Faculty Mentor and professional associates to design a —replicable model of ministry] 
to address a specific need within the context. All projects must be action oriented with the 
objective of producing measurable change within the ministry context. 

The student spends five days each semester on the UTS campus and two sessions, 
32 contact hours each semester with the Peer Group. The program utilizes distance 
education to maximize communications and to minimize the need for travel. 


How I Derived At This Project : | 


God has brought this Church and the researcher together for such a time as this. 
This was a natural fit, as many of their gifts and graces are similar. The Church is a 
spiritual stronghold that believes in the power of prayer. This Church believes in reaching 
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out into the community to assist those who need help and need to see the love of God 
actualized. Greater Warner Tabernacle has members who are committed to making a 
difference in the world. The members are willing to sacrifice so that others may see 
Christ in them. 

The researcher has the same gifts and graces. George Banks believes that Lord 
has given him the gift of spiritual wisdom. This Godly discernment has helped him 
navigate through life and ministry to be an effective witness for the kingdom of God. 
Since he was young, the researcher has always had a mind to help those who are less 
fortunate. George envisioned ministry as one that serves others in the community. Greater 
Warner Tabernacle and the researcher have arrived at this place in ministry with a shared 
background of grace and redemption, and also a shared commitment to spiritual renewal 
and meaningful outreach. 

A facet of this spiritual renewal and outreach is focused on providing meaningful 
ministries to families. An informal and formal view of the family structure in Knoxville 
necessitates the need for family renewal and restoration. Many of Greater Warner’s 
members and members of the community are products of broken homes, broken 
marriages, and unstable relationships. Even those who do not fall into these categories 
have experienced family difficulties. The results of these circumstances are often blended 
family structures and dysfunctional families. Each structure presents its own challenges 
and blessings. In the congregation and the community, there are many single parent 
homes headed and sustained by females. How can the Church help address the needs? 
The Church must develop ministries that identify the challenges issues that are present in 
each structure. Once these issues are recognized, the Church must cultivate ministries that 
assist in dealing with these challenges. 

The local ministry publication, Salt and Light, A Guide for Loving Knoxville also 
notes the importance of the family unit. The guide states that since families are basic 
social units, the strength of the family is an indicator of the health of a society.’ If this is 
the case, in this respect Tennessee in general and Knoxville specifically, families are not 
wholesome. The statistics are startling. In 2002, the divorce rate in Tennessee ranked in 
the top ten nationally’. As of 2007, the divorce rate had decreased but still remained at 
4.3% per 1,000 of the total population residing in the area.° In 2007, in Knox County the 
divorce rate was 5.2 per 1,000 population, ranking 73™ worst out of the 95 counties in the 
state.* In 2008, 2 47 lcouples got married in Knox County while in the same year 1,945 
couples got divorced.° While the need for families to stay together is an issue in this 


*Heidi Unruh and Andy Rittenhouse, eds., Salt and Light: A Guide for loving Knoxville, 
(Knoxville, Tennessee: Compassion Coalition, 2009), 11. 


U.S. Center for Disease Control, National Center for Health Statistics, “Divorce rates by 
State:1990, 1995, and 19992007,"http://www.cdc.gov/nchas/data/nvss/Divorce%20Rates%2090% 
2095 %20and%2099-07 .pdf (accessed April 25, 2010). 

“Ibid 

“Tennessee Institute of Public Health, Tennessee County Health Profile, 2009 County Health 
Snapshot (Nashville, 2009), Knox County. 


°*Tennessee Department of Health, Health Quickfacts, “2008 Marriages and Divorces,” 
http://health.state.tn.us/statistics/PdfFiles/MarrDiv_08.pdf (accessed April 25, 2010). 
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geographical region, so is the number of single parent homes headed by females. 
According to the U.S. Census Bureau’s American Community Survey, in 2008, females 
headed 10.4% of all households with no husband present.° This data is not to insinuate or 
assume that households headed are less effective and less productive than traditional two 
parent households. However, the data does support the earlier stated data and the 
conclusion that Knox County and Knoxville has a definite issue as it pertains to 
maintaining traditional family structures. Recent statistical data continues to suggest that 
the state of the traditional family unit is in decline in Tennessee. An article in The 
Tennessean, a local Nashville, Tennessee newspaper, noted that for the first time in the 
state’s history, married couples find themselves in the minority in Tennessee.’ The 
analysis of the United States Census data shows that the number of married couples 
reported in the state decreased from 52% in 2000 to 48% in 2010°. The members of 
Greater Warner Tabernacle are not immune to the concerns of the greater culture. 

The researcher asserts that the relationship between a husband and wife has a 
great impact on the strength of the family. Casual observations suggested that families 
that are led by strong marriages are more sustainable and healthier. Therefore, as a 
response to the challenges faced by the congregation as it pertains to strengthening the 
family, the researcher developed a curriculum for healthy marriages. The curriculum 
consisted of six one weekly sessions, ranging from sixty to ninety minutes. These 
sessions assisted the couples to explore the nature of their relationship and helped them 
identify areas where they needed to improve upon. The couples started the curriculum by 
taking a pre-survey evaluating their relationship in the areas of communication, intimacy 
and fidelity, negotiating conflict, finances, and social interactions with other outside the 
immediate family structure. The couples continued in the project by completing a bio- 
social-psycho assessment to determine their individual histories as it relates to the five 
areas of concentration . The couples participated in a marriage workshop that examined 
the five areas of concentration from the pre-survey. After the workshop, the participants 
re-examined the pre-survey to determine two main areas that they needed to concentrate 
on the most. The couples then engaged in training modules created to assist in each area 
that needed improvement. The purpose of the project was to provide couples the 
necessary tools to improve their relationships. 

The researcher believes that the project was a success in that it helped couples to 
become more authentic within their relationships. Some of the couples had never 
experienced true pre-marital guidance and as a result, they never quite understood the 
person they married. This project has begun the process of opening up greater lines of 
communication for the participants. They view themselves and their partners in a 


*U.S. Census Bureau, “American Community Survey, 2008” http://factfinder.census.gov/ 
serviet/ADPTable?_bm=y&-geo_id=31200US289404740000&-context=adp&- 
ds_name=ACS_2008_1YR_G00_&-tree_id=308&-_lang=en&-_caller=geoselect&-format= 
(accessed April 25, 2010). 


“Married couples now a minority in Tennessee: Census shows fewer wedded couples head 
Tennessee households,” The Tennessean, 10 May 2011, sec. A, p. 1, p. 8. 


*Article in The Tennessean reflected the analysis of United States Census report data by The USA 
Today. 
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different way as a result of being involved in the curriculum. The process tools the 
couples were exposed to in the curriculum will prove invaluable as they move forward. 
The researcher encouraged the participants handle future conflicts in a similar manner as 
the curriculum was presented. The couples should initially view themselves and the 
biases each individual brings to the issue of conflict. Secondly, they must collectively 
identify the problem within the relationship and choose the best manner to explore the 
issue or conflict. Lastly, the couples must use the data collected to devise a new strategy 
that will improve and prayerfully avert the issue or conflict in the future. In this way, the 
curriculum is holistic in nature as it provides the exploration of specific issues and being 
exposed with the tolls to deal with future issues or conflicts. The researcher believes that 
the participant couples were equipped with the necessary knowledge to improve their 
relationships. 


PROJECT PROPOSAL 
THE EPHESIANS PROJECT: A CURRICILUM FOR HEALTHY MARRIAGE 
WITHIN THE GREATER WARNER TABERNACLE 


A.M.E. ZION CHURCH 


by 


George C. Banks 


United Theological Seminary 


Mentors 
J. Elvin Sadler, D.Min. 


T. Anthony Spearman, D.Min. 


The purpose of this project is to develop a curriculum for healthy marriages in the 
Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church. Recent statewide and regional statistics 
reveal that marriage is in a state of decline. The members of the Church are not immune 
to this phenomenon. In this six week training module, participants will be educated on the 
topic of healthy marriages. The training will consist of six weekly focus groups. The 
participants will be comprised of five married couples within the Church who have 
identified marital problems or want to improve their marriage. The researcher will 
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employ a qualitative research method in this project. First, a pre-survey will be given to 
participants evaluating their perceptions of marriage and of their particular relationship. 
The couples will perform a self-evaluation, followed by an assessment on the nature of 
their relationship. Couples will continue in the curriculum by participating in a workshop 
on successful models of a healthy marriage facilitated by an outside person. From the 
workshop, the couple will choose components to integrate in their relationship. The 
participants will be required to devise a personal marriage covenant at the end of the 
project. The evaluation will consist of participant observation and pre and post surveys. 
At the end of this project, married couples will be exposed with the tools to appropriately 
respond to conflicts and declining relationships. 


1) Orientation Packet 
2) Pre Survey based on five areas of concentration 
1) Communication 
2) .Conflict Management and Stress Coping within Marriage 
3) Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs 
4) Marriage Roles 
5) Handling Finances 


3) Individual Assessment. (Bio, Psycho, Social) focusing on the historical 
implications of the five areas of concentration in participants lives. 


1) Communication 

2) Conflict Management and Stress Coping within Marriage 
3) Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs 

4) Marriage Roles 

5) Handling Finances 


4) Healthy Marriage Model Workshop based on foundation of a healthy, 
Biblical-based marriage. 


5) Poll on new information gained the information gained from the 
workshop. 
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6) Relationship Assessment identifying areas of concentration. (Pre Survey 
retaken) 


7) Relationship coaching to come to an agreement on areas of concentration. 
(Supplement guide from researcher.) 


8) Improvement modules on top two areas on concentration for each couple 
of a healthy marriage from the workshop. 


9) Marriage Tool Kit to assist with further relationship growth 
10) Post Survey 


11) Commitment Process and Referrals. 


| Phase I — Self Exploration 
Description: In this phase each participant will examine and evaluate himself or herself. 
This stage is crucial because it is essential that each partner understand his 
or her own issues, strengths, and weaknesses that they bring to the 
relationship. In a marriage, two people become one. If this is true, then 
each person must come to a sense of clarity about their own life journey 
and unresolved issues. 


Time needed: 1 week — 1 x 90 minute session. This session is designated for the 
participants to take the pre-survey and to complete a bio-psycho-social 
assessment. 


Methodology: Pre-survey, individual assessment tool, evaluation session with researcher, 
and sharing session with partner. Participants will also chronicle the major 
issues they face as individuals and share those also. 


| Phase II — Evaluation Debrief 
Description: In this phase the participants will discuss and evaluate the responses to 
their bio-psych-social assessment with their partner. This session will 
foster more communication about the experiences and needs of each 
partner. 


Time needed: | x 90 minute session 


Methodology: Discussion and sharing time, observer observation. 


Phase III — Healthy Marriage Workshop 

Description: In this phase the participants will be exposed to the foundations of a 
healthy, Biblical based marriage through a workshop. Participants will be 
polled on any new information they gained as a result of the presentation. 
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Time needed: | week — 1 x 60 minute session. 


Methodology: Workshop presentation, dissemination of healthy model literature, and an 
evaluation of information gained as a result of participating in the 
workshop. A sermon on marriage will be preached during the Sunday 
morning service and the participants will be asked to complete a survey on 
the impact of the sermon on their ideology and mindset. 


| Phase IV - Marriage Model Integration 
Description: In this phase the couples will individually identify components of the 
model that they need to work on in their marriage. The couples will be 
brought together with a couples’ coach to conduct an interview to establish 
and agree on the areas that the couples will concentrate on for 
improvement. 


Time needed: 1 week — 1 x 90 minute session. 
Response questionnaire to workshop in Phase III, Individual interview and 
coaching and identification of areas of concentration followed by couple 
interview to establish two areas of concentration from the healthy 
marriage workshop. 


Methodology: Revisit model workshop through a refresher course, couple reflection and 
interview, evaluation and clarification session with researcher. 


=< = 


Phase IV — Module Modules 7 _ | 
Description: In this phase the couple will be guided in modules of improvement in the 
identified areas of concentration. 


Time needed: 2 weeks — 2 x 90 minute sessions. 
Session 1 — Marriage Module Concentration Areas 1/2 
Session 2 - Marriage Module Concentration 2, Commitment and 
Referrals 


12) Methodology: Modules will consist of couples completing the exercises 
in the Saving Your Marriage Before It Starts series written by Drs. Les and 
Leslie Parrot. The couples will be provided with the literature and then 
complete the exercises individually and then have a collective sharing session 
with their partner facilitated by the observer. In addition, there will be couple 
reflection, wrap-up session with the researcher, and an implementation of a 
marriage tool kit to assist with further relationship growth, new covenant 
design, and post survey. 
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Methodology in General 


The pre survey will ask the couples to rate their marriage on a scale in five (5) 
areas. These five areas will be essential components of a healthy marriage as defined by 
the researcher. After the healthy marriage workshop, the couple will again use the same 
pre survey to rate their marriage in those five component areas. They will be equipped to 
do so because the workshop will cover those five component areas of a healthy marriage. 
After identifying the two of the areas to focus on after interviews with marriage coaches 
(context associates), the couple will complete a module on each one of the areas. The 
module will consist of a worksheet and suggestions on how to integrate the parts of the 
healthy component into their marriage. Once finishing the marriage modules, the couple 
will be survey again using the same five categories. The researchers will use measure the 
changes in attitude from the initial survey to the last survey to see if couples feel more 
equipped to enhance those key areas of their marriage. 


Class Dates 
**Note the changes** 
Orientation August 7, 2011 
Phase 1 Class #1 - August 15, 2011 
Phase 2 Class #2 - August 22, 2011 
Phase 3 Class #3- September 6, 2011 
Phase 4 Class #4- September 13, 2011 
Phase 5a Class #5- September 20, 2011 
Phase 5b Class #6 - September 27, 2011 
Questions 
Benediction 


Areas of Concentration 
1) Communication 


2) Conflict Management and Stress Coping within Marriage 


3) Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs 
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4) Marriage Roles 
5) Handling Finances 
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CONSENT TO RELEASE INFORMATION FORM 


THE EPHESIANS PROJECT: A CURRICILUM FOR HEALTHY MARRIAGE 
WITHIN THE GREATER WARNER TABERNACLE 


A.M.E. ZION CHURCH 


CONSENT TO RELEASE OF INFORMATION FORM 


We voluntarily agree to participate in the research project sponsored by the 
George Clifton Banks, as a requirement for completion of the Doctor of Ministry degree 
program offered by United Theological Seminary located in Trotwood, Ohio. We 
understand that the evaluation of our responses and thoughts will be conducted by 
George Banks to ascertain the qualities and characteristics of a healthy marriage and is 
also the basis of his doctoral dissertation. 

I understand that the evaluation methods, which may involve me, are: 


1. Recorded observations throughout the process, 

2. My completion of evaluation questionnaire(s) and/or surveys, 

3. My participation in several interviews throughout the process. 

I grant permission for the interview to be tape recorded and/or transcribed, and to 
be used only by George Banks for analysis of interview data. I grant permission for the 


evaluation data generated from the above methods to be published in in the dissertation 
and future publication(s). 


I understand that any identifiable information in regards to my name will not be 
listed this in the dissertation or any future publication(s). Each couple will be referred to 
using a letter or a number. 


Research Participant 


Research Participant 


Date 
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the Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church 


ia Ephesians Project: A Model for Healthy Marriage uae 


All questions contained in this questionnaire are strictly confidential. 


OM DF | DOB: 


Name (Last, first. M1): 
Partner’s 


Name: . gee oye 7 oe 
Address: ; 


| Home #: 


Cell #: 


| Email: 


Years Married: 


Children and 
| Ages: 


BIO-PSYCHO-SOCIAL ASSESSMENT 


Bio-Psycho-Social Assessment | 


The following questions will examine your history on issues pertaining to your marriage. 
Please answer the following questions as truthfully as possible. Your answers will be held 
in confidence and only discussed with your partner in a session after both of you have 
filled out the survey. Thanks again for participating in this ministry project. 


Area #1 Communication 


1) As achild, did you see your parents talk and communicate on a regular basis? 


2) Do you think your parents were really happy with their marriage or they stayed 
together for the sake of the family? 


3) Do you think your parents’ model of marriage has shaped your expectations of 
what you will be as a spouse? Why or why not? Explain your answers please. 


4) Do you think your parents’ model of marriage has shaped your expectations if 
what to expect from a spouse? Why or why not? Explain your answers please 


5) What is the spiritual background of your family? 


6) What is your background and history as it relates to communication in past, 
serious love relationships before your present marriage? 
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Area #2 - Conflict Management and Stress Coping within 


Marriage | 


1) 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


Growing up, how were conflicts handled in your family? What happened when 
you are your parents did not agree? 


How were you disciplined as a child, teenager? 
How often did you see your parents argue? 
Describe the temperament of your father, mother, siblings, and yourself. 


What is your background and history as it relates to conflict management and 
stress coping in past, serious love relationships before your present marriage? 


Area #3 — Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs 


1) 
2) 


3) 
4) 
5) 


6) 


d) 


Growing up, how were feelings of love, warmth, and tenderness shown? 


Did you see your parents actively showing compassion for one another in your 
presence? 


Growing up, did you see your parents disagree and agree a lot? 
Growing up, were there any issues of infidelity within your household? 


Was there any mental, emotional, or sexual abuse in your household? If so, have 
you informed your spouse? Why or why not? 


Have you been sexually abused before by anyone that your spouse is not aware 
of? 


What is your background and history as it relates to love, intimacy, and sexual 
needs in past, serious love relationships before your present marriage? 


Area #4 - Marriage Roles | 


1) 


2) 


3) 
*) 
5) 


Growing up, how were decisions made in your family? By whom? Who had input 
and how was it given? 


Growing up, what rituals did your family observe? How were holidays and 
birthdays celebrated? 


Growing up, how were household chores divided? Who did what? 


Would you say your parents’ relationship was 50/50? Why or why not? 
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a. For the husband: Do you feel you had a good, Godly role model of what a 
husband should be growing up? Yes or No? How has that affected you in 
your marriage and family life? 

b. For the wife: Do you feel you had a good, Godly role model of what a 
wife should be growing up? Yes or No? How has that affected you in your 
marriage and family life? 

6) What is your background and history as it relates to roles within a relationship 
in past, serious love relationships before your present marriage? 


Area #5 — Handling Finances 


1) In your family, how were finances handled? What were the roles? What was your 
part if any? 

2) Did you see your parents argue over money? 

3) Was money or lack thereof the major problem or cause of conflict in your 
household? 

4) Did your parents lend or give money to family members and/or friends? How did 
the other spouse and the family accept this? 

5) What is your view of lending or giving money to family members and/or friends? 

6) What is your background and history as it relates to handling finances in past, 
serious love relationships before your present marriage? 


Resources: 
Kenworthy, George. Marriage Makeover : Minor Touchups to Major Renovations. Little 


Rock, AR: Family Life Publishing, 2005. 
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POST WORKSHOP QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Ephesians Project: A Model for Healthy Marriage within 
the Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church 


Post Workshop Questionnaire 


| Name (Last First m1): OM OF 


Partner’s 
_ Name: 


| 
| 


General Questions 
1) Was the workshop useful for the purpose of this project? 


2) Did you learn anything new from the workshop? 

3) What did you like about the workshop? 

4) What did you dislike about the workshop? 

5) Do you have any suggestions on how to improve the workshop? 


Directions. In the following spaces, write down your thoughts about how the workshop 
helped you understand the following areas as it relates to your relationship. Please write 
legibly and write down all your thoughts. 

Area #1 Communication 


Area #2 - Conflict Management and Stress Coping within 
Marriage 

Area #3 - Love, Intimacy, and Sexual Needs 

Area #4 - Marriage Roles 

Area #5 — Handling Finances 
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Ephesians Project: A Model for Healthy Marriage within the 
| Greater Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church 


Phase V Final Work 


Final Interview and Wrap - Up Session 


1) After this last phase, what did you learn? Was this phase helpful? What insights 
did you gain from working through the modules individually? What insights did 
you gain from discussing your responses with your partner? 


2) Did you learn something new about yourself or your partner in Phase IV? If so 
what did you learn? Has what you learned helped you to be a better spouse? 
Please elaborate. 


3) Do you think the modules were helpful and appropriate? Why or why not? What 
could be done to improve the modules? 


4) What is your overall evaluation of the entire program? Was it effective? Has this 
program given you the tools to be a better husband or wife? Please elaborate. 


5) Do you feel better equipped to handle issues as they arise than you did before 
beginning the project? Please elaborate. 


6) What phases were the most helpful? Least helpful? 


7) What would you do differently if you were administering the program? 


8) What were the positives of the program? Negatives? 


9) Other comments or thoughts that may be helpful to the researcher. Please 
elaborate. 
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Project: A Model for Healthy Marriage within the Greater 
Warner Tabernacle A.M.E. Zion Church 


FINAL INTERVIEW AND COVENANT DESIGN 


Phase V Final Work 


Covenant Design 


Now we are prepared to establish a new covenant or agreement as it relates to the issues 
that you both decided were the two areas of concentration. 


AREA 


1) What were the main issues in your marriage as it relates to this area of 
concentration? 


2) What have you learned in this area from the project that needs to improve in your 
marriage? 


3) The next time this issue arises, how will you handle the issue? What are the steps 
you will take? 


4) Any other thoughts pertaining to this issue? 
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Phase V Final Work 


Marriage Tool Kit 


One of the goals of the project was to assist couples with handling future issues 
by establishing a marriage tool kit. The marriage tool kit is a step by step process to help 
couples correctly identify, analysis, and take action steps to solve marital issues as they 
may arise. The marriage tool kit follows the same steps administered in the Ephesians 
Project. 


1) Be in earnest prayer before you deal with any issue in your marriage. 
Establish a time to deal with the issue that you both agree on. 


2) Correctly identify the problem by clarifying your attitude and perceptions. 
This step also involves identifying any extraneous circumstances affecting the 
relationship and the issue at hand. (Phase 1) 


3) Have a discussion with your partner, as you both come to a consensus on 
what the problem really is. (Phase II) 


4) Seek resources or counseling as it relates to the issue. The goal in this step is 
begin to become educated on the issue. (Phase ITI) 


5) Once you have become educated on the issue, write down your feelings on the 
issue and contemplate ways that you can better handle the issue. Your 
partner will do the same. Once you have completed the individual exercise, 
come back together and discuss how you all feel and what you discovered 
from individual contemplation. 
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6) After discussing the issue fully, as a couple, establish a new covenant or 
paradigm how to deal with this issue in the future. The paradigm may be 
universal anid assist in establishing practices for dealing with all conflicts 
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